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A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead 


Have you ever considered the big opportun- 
ities the Chamber of Commerce field offers to 
men who can demonstrate their ability to lead ? 


There are good salaries and steady ad- 
vancement waiting for men who can make 
good as Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
—for the field is growing rapidly. 


aes work in itself is fascinating—full 
* “of opportunity for accomplishment, con- 
continually changing, 


struofive, always 


new. The element of monotony is almost 


never present. The secretary is always at 
the forefront of his community’s advance. 


It is stimulating because the Chamber of 
Commerce secretary is continually in con- 
tact with the strongest brains in the com- 
munity. 


It offers the man who cannot go “over 
there” an opportunity to serve his country 
effectively “over here.’ The modern 
Chamber of Commerce provides the best- 
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GENTLEMEN :— 


Send me your pamphlet “A Call to Men Who Can Lead.” 


proved means of organizing the human 
powers of a community to meet the issues 
the war has created. 


The most satisfactory means of securing 
a foothold in this field is offered by the 
A. C. B. Summer School for Commercial 
Organization Secretaries. Why not attend 
this year—make your vacation pay divi- 


dends? 


Eagles Mere Park, Pa., where the school 
will be held, is a place of unusual attrac- 
tiveness. It provides an opportunity to 
combine physical revitalization with men- 
tal preparation for larger opportunities. 


There is more about this School in a 
pamphlet just issued—‘A Call to Men 
Who Can Lead.” You can get a copy by 
signing this blank and mailing it back to 
us. Why not do this, at any rate? 


I would like to 


know more about the A. C. B. Summer School. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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On the Fringes of the Battle’ 
By Edward T. Devine 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF REFUGEES AND RELIEF OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS IN FRANCE 


HE right-angled triangle formed by the three 

cathedral towns Amiens, Beauvais, and Rouen, is 

bounded by three of those superb national routes 

which in the old days, when gasoline was plentiful, 
made traveling in France a delight to American tourists. The 
hundred kilometres of the hypothenuse stretching southwest- 
erly from Amiens to Rouen, and especially the first third of 
it to the village of Poix, was put to a strange, unprecedented 
use on a Wednesday in the last week of March, after a terrific 
night bombardment had convinced the bulk of the civil popu- 
lation of Amiens that the enemy was at the gates, determined, 
if sheer weight of numbers could do it, to break between the 
French and English lines and to cut the main railway at its 
most vital point. 

Happily a month’s fighting has not brought them appre- 
ciatively nearer this goal, but the wrecked houses and the 
fatalities among civilians, the wounded cathedral and the bat- 
tered churches and public buildings have amply justified the 
departure of the hundred thousand citizens from the old capi- 
tal of Picardy. 

I had the great privilege of spending with them what was 
to be for the time being their last night in Amiens for per- 
haps half of the city’s population. Red Cross doctors, nurses, 
and relief workers, we were about a dozen strong, including 
those who had previously been working in Amiens and some 
who had come from the east and north in what we had been 
calling indifferently the devastated or the liberated area. Those 
who came from Nesle and Grécourt found things to do before 
they started and on the way. 

The Smith College Relief Unit left Grécourt about 4:30 
AM. on the morning of March 23, going directly to Roye. 
By leaving some of their luggage they were able to remove 
two nurses and several sick children from Roye to Montdi- 
dier. One of the nurses then went to Paris with some of 
the children; the other, with three other children, remained 
with the Smith College Unit. The automobiles of the 
Friends’ Unit and the Smith College Unit were then used to 
evacuate villages in the neighborhood of Roye and to assist 
old people and children who crowded the roads between Nesle 
and Roye and Ereban and Roye.. On Saturday, Sunday, 


1This is the first article by Dr. Devine to reach this country since his de- 
Parture for France in August, 1917. 
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Monday and Tuesday these cars were used between Roye 
and Montdidier. 

On Monday a bureau of information for refugees was 
established in the square in front of the city hall in Mont- 
didier, and a school was found there where five hundred 
people could spend the night. Stoves had been lighted, straw 
procured, and every one made as comfortable as possible. A 
soup kitchen was started at the school, where several thousand 
people were fed, and the following day another kitchen was 
started at the station. 

After this exhausting work of two days and nights the 
members of the Smith College Unit had earned a rest, and 
had in fact been ordered to report to Paris for any service 
which they might be able to give to the Bureau of Refugees. 
By what they considered a happy coincidence they met the 
chief of this bureau at Montdidier, and in response to their 
indignant protests against leaving the front, half of them 
were sent to Amiens and the other half to Beauvais, where 
it was anticipated that extensive relief operations would almost 
certainly be necessary. 

Red Cross workers in Amiens, in the four days before 
the population began to move out, were equally busy. Two 
hundred thousand francs’ worth of clothing was received on 
an urgent requisition from Paris and was distributed partly to 
refugees who had already gathered in the city and partly, 
with the help of French refugee committees, to those who 
were daily arriving from the east. Five tons of condensed 
milk, chocolate, figs, cheese, etc., was secured from Paris, and 
local purchases were made of another ton of beans, rice, len- 
tils, etc., to supply those who were passing through the evacu- 
ation centers. “Trucks were hired to help in the distribution. 

For three days supplies were given out freely from Red 
Cross headquarters. Additional condensed milk was bought 
and distributed. During Friday and Saturday, March 23 
and 24, some 6,000 evacuées arrived in Amiens from villages 
to the east. Our whole local staff worked late Saturday night 
arranging to open two houses as temporary hospitals for sick 
evacuées. An efficient representative of the French Red 
Cross appeared providentially, and evacuée trains began to 
move out on Sunday, served with food; a part of which came 
from American Red Cross supplies. 

A record-breaking air raid occurred on Sunday night, but 
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REFUGEES AT BEAUVAIS 
“What immediately concerned them was that they were 
getting away from the ugly buzz of the Gotha” 


on Monday and ‘Tuesday relief to refugees was continued, 
and it was not until after a series of air bombardments on 
‘Tuesday night and the general movement of the population 
of the city to the southwest had begun that the Red Cross 
workers decided to move with their work. Many of the 
people left by train to destinations mysteriously indicated by 
the central government authorities in Paris or by local military 
authorities in despotic charge for the time being of transpor- 
tation. But railways were needed for military movements, 
and refugee trains became more scarce as the refugees in- 
creased, and so they used the highway from Amiens to Poix 
as no public highways ever were used until the Central 
Powers began their warfare on civil populations. 

Red Cross workers having spent the morning in distributing 
the remaining food supplies—chocolate, condensed milk, etc.— 
and having turned over to the mayor the keys to the ware- 
house in which there were still clothing and blankets, took to 
the highway in three automobiles and moved west with the 
refugees. In one of these, on a comfortably adjusted mattress, 
was a young woman who had been badly wounded in the 
raid of the night before; in another two little patients who 
had been brought into Amiens from the Nesle hospital. 

The Rouen road from Amiens was literally packed with 
pedestrians and vehicles. ‘The fortunate ones had their house- 
hold possessions in a wagon or some sort of cart. Often there 
was a cow behind the wagon, and generally one or two people 
unable to walk were perched on top of the load. The one 
who was responsible for guiding generally had something else 
to do, and whenever it was necessary to make way for a truck 
to pass there would be much running from behind the wagon 
to the front with cries and gesticulations. ‘Those who had 
no animals might still have a wheelbarrow, a baby carriage, 
or a cart of some kind, and the variety of such vehicles and 
the way in which they were stocked beggars all description. 
A smart delivery wagon from a department store might be 
iollowed by a farm wagon or a go-cart. A horse, two horses, 
an ox, a cow, or a human being might be pulling, but some 
members of the family were almost certain to be pushing. 
Perhaps the largest number did not have the help of wheels 
at all, but carried their baggage on their backs or in their 
arms, and many of those who staggered along with bundles 
and bags were lame. Many were too small for any such long 
tramp; many were so old that it was a tragedy to see them far 
away from their own fireside. The majority of course were 
women and children, but there were some men—professional 
men with leather document cases, physically handicapped men, 
cripples of the war—literally all sorts and conditions of men, 
crowding the highway from trees to trees, making way for 
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the trucks which were bringing up English reinforcements or 
tor the faster moving vehicles coming from the town. ' 

Three times in the course of the afternoon I made my way 
through the twenty-seven kilometres between Amiens and 


Poix, the last time with an empty truck, and, therefore, able — 


to do a little in the way of helping the lame people, old people, 
or little children who were evidently unfit to travel. One 
after another along the road we picked up, until the car was 
full, including all that could hang on the outside. The last 
were three children of one family, the oldest certainly not 
more than nine or ten, who had been walking from eleven in 
the morning until six in the evening and had made about 
twenty kilometers. ‘They were happy and good-natured, but 
tired. We carried on the fenders two men, one of whom had 
a short partially paralyzed leg, and the other was so crippled 
with rheumatism that he could walk only with painful difh- 
culty. He had traveled on foot some ten or twelve kilo- 
metres. 

There were not only this ten or a dozen, but scores who, in 
the same way, had been making their way along the road un- 
der heart-rending handicaps. And yet the general impression 
of this moving mass of people was not one of gloom or despair; 
certainly it was not one of gaiety. Perhaps it is not wholly 
imaginary to see in their faces a feeling of relief, dominant for 
the time being over other emotions—relief that it would not 
be necessary to undergo another bombardment like that of the 
night before. Few knew where they were going; all probably 
had some hope of a speedy return. What immediately con- 
cerned them was that they were getting away from under 
the ugly buzz of the Gotha; away where they could sleep again 
and await the outcome of the great battle; away, not because 
they were afraid, but because they could be of no use and were 
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in the way. Good-naturedly, philosophically, many even | 


gaily, many certainly sad at heart, they moved on, taking what 
Providence might have in store for them, sharing the for- 
tunes of war with other evacués, refugiés, bombardés, many 
of them not for the first time moving voluntarily or by mili- 
tary order to a place of greater security. 

At Poix we could find no one to serve us lunch. There 
was no hospital in which we could place our wounded girl, 
and the hotel where we made inquiry could not even arrange 
for her to be brought in to be laid on the floor. After one or 
two futile suggestions we tried a family across the road from 
the station, and they willingly enough allowed us to bring 
her in, but on the distinct understanding that it was to be only 
for a short time and that we would arrange to take her away. 
The patient stood the journey very well indeed. 


Beauvais the Center of Operations 


Ir was evident that Poix was already full and rapidly over- 
flowing. ‘There was no arrangement for receiving, directing, 
sheltering, or feeding refugees as far as a casual passerby 
could see. We therefore established a relief food station, 
which for two or three days was probably one of the most 
useful Red Cross activities of the entire period. The two 
young men and three women who managed this canteen 
bought the necessary cooking utensils and food supplies, mak- 
ing coffee, soup, etc., and giving freely to all comers. One of 
the enterprising features of this station was that chickens, rab- 
bits, vegetables, and other materials for soup which the refu- 
gees had brought along with them and which they could not 
use as food themselves were bought by our people and made 
up into the most appetizing soup for distribution. One old 
woman eighty years of age found among the refugees volun- 
teered to prepare the vegetables for the soup. 
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On our retirement from Poix the French mission attached 
to the British army accepted the responsibility for continuing 
this station, and our equipment and necessary food supplies 
were turned over to them on this understanding. 

The real center of relief operations for the next month for 
those who were leaving the region of Amiens by this route 
was at Beauvais. Here a hospital was organized, a house 
being rented for the purpose at ten o’clock in the morning, 
and having a dozen patients before bedtime, with sufficient in- 
stallation to make them comfortable. Naturally the patients 
who were admitted from the refugee crowds were exhausted, 
and many of them required much bathing and cleaning before 
they could be regarded as model hospital patients. 

A canteen in which food was prepared for refugees was 
opened in the railway yards, and later another at the station 
The Red Cross opened school buildings and arranged for the 
transportation of those who could not walk from such refuges 
to the railway station and back again as became necessary. 
The food kitchen in the railway yards was placed in charge 
of the Smith College Unit, who organized in three shifts 
eventually becoming largely responsible for the feeding of 
wounded French soldiers as well as refugees. A field kitchen 
sent from Paris supplemented by a kiosk became the center 
of operations for the feeding of refugees. 

Finally, as the refugee work in Beauvais diminished, mem- 
bers of the staff were detailed to go on refugee trains to their 
destinations, in some instances as far away as Bordeaux or 
Marseilles, looking after them on the way. These repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross were furnished with 
money, first-aid supplies, and delicacies, and were instructed 
to report to the préfet or his representative in the department 
to which the refugees were sent and to remain long enough to 
assist in installing them if that should prove to be necessary. 

At the maximum the Red Cross in Beauvais had a staff of 
about fifty persons, with ten vehicles of various kinds—trucks, 
camionettes, touring cars, etc.—and their local efforts were 
yaliantly supported from headquarters in Paris by the prompt 
sending of blankets and food supplies on demand. 
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On turning over this emergency work to those who were 
more permanently entrusted with work in the war zone, I 
was able to report that, although very strenuous physical de- 
mands had been made upon the staff, no one had apparently 
suffered seriously from the strain; on the contrary, through 
the adoption of eight or twelve hour shifts, those who arrived 
at Beauvais in a condition of extreme fatigue from the labors 
of the preceding week recovered their equilibrium and seemed 
to be better off at the end of another week than they would 
have been if they had gone somewhere, as had been proposed, 
for rest and recuperation. For myself this brief period of 
work in the war zone was a digression, an interruption, made 
necessary by the military developments, but an interruption 
none the less to the longer, serious task in which most of the 
delegates of the bureau are engaged, viz., that of receiving, 
installing, and as far as the changing uncertainties of war 
permit, establishing in something like normal family homes 
those whom the fortunes of war have thrown far from their 
real homes in the invaded districts. 

Other vivid recollections crowd my memory, almost blur- 
ring these impressions of the relief operations: A talk with 
some American boys, wounded a few hours before in the 
front trenches, on their way to hospital; a swinging division 
of New Zealanders pushing into the line; an extraordinary 
collection of nondescripts with no equipment and wearing 
every uniform known to the British Empire, gathered from 
far and near to be reformed into old or new units; an immense 
collection of field pieces of all kinds and calibers, parked by 
the wayside for repairs and redistribution; trainloads of 
wounded coming back, but uncountable trainloads going for- 
ward; trucks in convoys of interminable length carrying am- 
munition, gasoline and food supplies. It was in the midst of 
such scenes of open fighting, the visible movement of large 
bodies of troops going constantly in both directions—in all di- 
rections—responsive to plans and orders, that the refugee re- 
lief work was carried on in those early days of what the Ger- 
mans characteristically, but, as it now seems, prematurely, 
called the Battle of France. 


HE little children—save them all, alive! 


So many die for want of proper care! 

How can the nation hope at war to thrive, 
Or, how at peace can it afford to spare 

One child in ten to fill an infant’s grave? 

America, thou must thy children save! 


From a special number of “Your Health,” 
published monthly by the Bureau of 
Health Education, Cleveland, O. 


Pay Clinics 
A Step Toward Democratic Medical Service 
By Michael M. Davis, Ph. D., and Andrew R. Warner, M. Dv 


T is of particular importance that diagnosis and treat- 
ment by specialists shall somehow be brought more 
within the reach of the general public. The charitable 
dispensary does this, but the hours at which the charit- 

able clinics have usually been held are not convenient to 
working people. They are generally during working hours 
and therefore involve loss of time and wages. Furthermore, 
a large number of people do not wish to accept medical 
charity, or to enter any charitable institution and receive that 
for which they make no corresponding return. 

The pay clinic is one answer to the problem just stated. 
While pay clinics are by no means necessarily confined to the 
specialties, they have developed thus far chiefly within this 
field. A pay clinic may be defined as a clinic’ in which a fee 
is charged patients corresponding with the cost of the service 
rendered, including compensation for the physician. A pay 
clinic must aim to be self-supporting, although this need not 
interfere with the acceptance of certain free or part-paying pa- 
tients, any more than a doctor in private practice refuses such. 
In fact, the pay clinic is or should be in much the same relation 
to the patient and to the community as the doctor who sup- 
ports himself by the practice of medicine. It offers a service, 
not a charity; it expects a return sufficient to render it self- 
sustaining; its staff, medical and lay, must receive compensa- 
tion, in money and opportunity, sufhcient to attract and re- 
tain them. It is simply the cooperative practice of medicine 
on a business basis. 

We see this exemplified very clearly in the Mayo*Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn. Several less known organizations, as in 
Los Angeles, are following the same line. At the other ex- 
treme of worthiness are disreputable pay clinics run by ques- 
tionable physicians, or quacks, such as advertise themselves in 
some cities. Such enterprises are rightly frowned upon and 
should be regulated by law, because the merely commercial 
exploitation of ill-health for private profit is against public 
policy. “The maintenance of high scientific standards and of 
a spirit of public service, such as generally characterize indi- 
vidualistic medical practice, is essential in pay clinics if they 
are not to be merely commercial ventures. Regulation by the 
proper public authority, under a suitable law, is desirable for 
all dispensaries whether pay or charitable. 


The Pay Clinic a Recent Development 


THE pay clinic established as a public service enterprise or 
“self-supporting philanthropy,” is a recent development. Nat- 
urally these clinics have been opened during the late afternoon 
or the evening hours, inasmuch as they aim to serve wage- 
earners to whom the usual day-time clinics mean loss of pay 
and sometimes the threatened loss of a job. ‘The first such 
clinic was for eye diseases, instituted at the Boston Dispensary 
in April, 1913. The same institution opened a Genito- 
Urinary Pay Clinic in March of the next year, a few months 
later a Syphilis Pay Clinic, in 1916 a Nose, Throat and Ear 


1Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company from a forthcoming 
book entitled Dispensaries: Their Organization’ and Management, by the 
authors above named. 


2Or if there is a group of clinics, we may speak of a pay dispensary. 
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Pay Clinic, and in 1917 a Pay Clinic for General ‘Medical 
and Surgical diseases. ‘The Brooklyn Hospital opened pay 
clinics for syphilis and gonorrhea in 1915, an institution in 
Chicago opened one in 1916, and Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, a similar clinic in 1917. At the time of this writing the 
pay clinic idea appears to be under serious discussion in many 
other institutions. 


Three Aspects of Pay Clinics 


Tue chief differences between these clinics and those which 
we have already studied are on the financial side. At the 
Boston Dispensary patients are charged $1 for the first visit 
50 cents for later visits; medicines, eyeglasses, etc., being extra. 
priced at fees somewhat above cost. At the pay clinics of the 
Brooklyn Hospital the fee is $1 a visit, but medicines (excep* 
salvarsan) are furnished without additional charge. As te 
medical compensation, the chief of a clinic operating thre® 
evenings a week is salaried, at more than one of the institu 
tions mentioned, at the rate of $1,000 a year, the assistants a 
half this amount, or less in some cases. For clinics running 
two evenings weekly the chief has usually received $5 pe: 
clinic. One pay clinic has not paid medical salaries but in 
stead has given to the staff, as a group, a certain share of th 
gross income of the clinic, to be divided as the staff determines 


Most of the other pay clinics have followed the plan of pay 


ing definite medical salaries, which seems more dignified an) 
satisfactory. | 

The pay clinic may be appraised from three aspects, thos. 
of the institution, of the doctor and of the public. 

1. From the standpoint of the public, consider first th 
specialty of ophthalmology. If anything is the matter with ow 
eyes, or if, for instance, we need glasses, we can secure atter | 
tion from one of several sources: (1) an oculist at his privat | 
office; (2) a clinic connected with a medical institution, wher 
the patients meet the oculist instead of at his office; (3) a 
optician or optometrist, who will test the eyesight and provic! 
glasses, if he persuades the patient that glasses are needed, 
(4) the shop, selling eyeglasses over the counter withov 
examination of the eyes. One has merely to try on variov 
pairs until one finds a pair which suits. 

The cost of these four facilities varies widely. Assumiry 
that we require eyeglasses, which is the most common reas@ 
why people seek care for the eyes, the cost of the oculist 
services and of the eyeglasses will be from $8 to $25, accor® 
ing to his reputation and the kind of glasses purchased. At 
clinic, assuming that merely nominal fees are charged and tl 
glasses are sold at about cost, the cost would be from $1.50 + 
$4 or $5. The optometrist or optician will charge a paties 
from $2 to $10. The price supposedly includes glasses onl 
the examination being nominally free. At the shop, eyeglass: 
—such as they are, may be purchased over the counter f» 
from 10 cents up to $1 or more per pair. Thus the sce 
ranges from $25 down to 10 cents’as the cost of a pair of ey’ 
glasses fitted, more or less, to the wearer. We pay our mom 
and take our choice. - 

Such is the actual economic situation. 


What is the soci 
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result? The ideal would be the services of a skilled oculist 
for every person needing any care for the eyes; but the price 
is too high and the price must remain high because, in private 
practice, an oculist cannot live unless he charges such fees. 
A well-trained man must make his living by charging these 
rates to that small section of the community which can afford 
them. The remainder of the community is not ordinarily 
reached by such services. The number of individual oculists 
is scanty and when unorganized is necessarily too high-priced. 
The optometrist or optician, or the shop selling eyeglasses ove: 
the counter, ought not to exist at all except under the super- 
vision of medical men; for eyesight is too precious to be spoiled 
by the meddling of inadequately trained hands. The remedy 
is to organize the medical service. ‘This means to establish 
clinics. We have such clinics, but they are supposed to be only 
for the poor. The people who cannot pay $8, $10 or $20, but 
who would pay $3, $4 or even $5, if they knew they were get- 
ting good service, and who often pay similar amounts to 
opticians, are left in the lurch. ‘They cannot get skilled medi- 
cal service for the eyes. “These middle-class people are the 
majority in every community. 

Take another special field: Venereal Diseases. From the 
standpoint of the public, there are four kinds of treatment for 
syphilis and gonorrhea, namely: 


1. Private medical practice. 

2. Hospitals and dispensaries, chiefly the latter. 

3. Quacks, or so-called Medical Institutes. 

4. Treatment by patients themselves, usually with medicines or 
apparatus bought at drug stores. We may call this last seli- 
treatment. 


Quack treatment and self-treatment are undesirable facili- 
ties. They should be limited, and, if possible, abolished. We 
can diminish the amount of quack treatment considerably by 
prosecuting individuals and by preventing quack advertising ; 
but while we are diminishing the amount of treatment by 
quacks, we must open up more of the desirable facilities for 
treatment and make them accessible to more people. Other- 
wise, shutting down on the quacks will merely increase the 
already vast amount of self-treatment. In studies made of 
patients applying at the Boston Dispensary Genito-Urinary 
Pay Clinics, including three series of cases totalling about 
five hundred in number, it was found that previous to coming 
to the clinic (for gonorrhea) 20 per cent had been to private 
physicians, usually leaving because they had no more money; 
10 to 15 per cent had previously been in other hospitals and 
dispensaries ; about 20 per cent had been to quacks, and about 
one-third had depended on self-treatment. The remaining 
proportion had had no previous treatment, mostly coming with 
fresh infections. Thus, 50 per cent and more of these cases 
of gonorrhea had had no reputable medical attendance pre- 
vious to coming to the clinic, and the successful treatment of 
their disease had been delayed, in some instances materially 
hindered, thereby. 


The High Cost of Treatment 


From the standpoint of cost of treatment, syphilis and 
gonorrhea are expensive diseases. Treatment of either syphilis 
or gonorrhea, during the first six months, according to meth- 
ods followed by physicians who are regarded as experts in 
these diseases, would cost fully $200, if the usual rates.of such 
physicians were charged, or somewhat over $100 if the same 
methods were pursued, but the office rate of the general prac- 
titioner were in effect. The cost of medicines is a large addi- 
tional item, since at drug-store prices before the war these 
would have amounted to $2 a week, or more. All these are 
minimum rather than maximum figures. Not more than one 
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family in ten has an annual income of over $1,200, and the 
average wage of the individual wage-earner does not exceed 
half of that amount. Out of such incomes the expense of 
adequate private medical treatment for syphilis and gonorrhea 
cannot be met. ‘Treatment is begun but often discontinued 
because the financial burden is too heavy. Hence there is a 
large field here for clinics. For certain considerable groups 
in the community, the pay clinic, rather than the charity 
clinic, is desirable. 

In the wider field of general medicine, suppose we picked 
ten sick people at random, paying no attention to “social 
classes.” ‘To provide adequate medical care for the needs of 
these people might cost $5 in the case of one, $500 in the case 
of another, and perhaps the man who had only the $5 purse 
might have the $500 disease! At any rate, the cost of ade- 
quate medica! care would often be far beyond the patient’s 
means, even in the cases of people who do not ordinarily think 
of going to dispensaries. 


Reaching Those Who Can Pay 


Now, the public can ‘be divided into three groups from this 
standpoint. First, those who can pay anything for what they 
need: the rich; second, those who can pay nothing, or prac- 
tically nothing: the poor; and third, those who can pay some- 
thing, who are most of us. “Those who can and will pay some- 
thing are by far the largest class in the community, and how 
big that class is, and how big the “something” which they can 
pay, is the important question. But it cannot be answered 
offhand, nor can it be answered in general terms, for the prob- 
lem has too many elements in it—number of people, age, 
occupation, income, medical needs, cost of medical service and 
institutional resources of the community—all have to be 
studied. 

Those who can pay something for medical service but who 
cannot meet any serious emergency, or any long-continued 
drain, are the class in the community, who at the present day 
get the poorest medical service. In communities where hos- 
pital and dispensary service has been well developed the poor 
are provided for, largely through the same physicians who 
serve the rich. But the middle group of the community is 
not to be reached by the ordinary clinic; and to meet the need 
of this middle group is the function of the pay clinic. 

2. Let us now consider the pay clinics from the standpoint 
of the physician. On the financial side, it is essential to bear 
in mind that the fees received by the physicians in private prac- 
tice are a gross and not a net income. When a physician 
works in his private office, the rent, the equipment, the nurse 
and other assistants, the lighting, heat, records, and the 
doctor’s automobile, must all be paid for. When the physician 
works in a dispensary, all the plant, equipment and attendants 
are provided. Out of the gross income of a physician in priv- 
ate practice in a large city, a not unreasonable estimate indi- 
cates that half goes to meet the expenses of the doctor’s busi- 
ness, leaving only half as a net income for the support of the 
physician and his family. There are of course instances where 
the percentage would be lower, others where it would be 
higher, but on the whole, referring at least to medical prac- 
tice in cities, it is believed that a 50 per cent estimate is not too 
high. 

The physician in the pay clinic must therefore bear in mind 
that the salary which he receives for his service in the clinic 
is a net income. If a physician were employed at full-time 
service, at the rate of $5 for a two-hour clinic and were ac- 
tually engaged at this rate for a total of seven hours a day 
altogether, he would receive compensation at this rate amount- 
ing to $5,250 a year as his net income, this being equivalent 
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toa private “practice” of $10,500 annually. The illustration 
is not given to suggest that physicians be engaged in this 
fashion, but merely to indicate the financial basis of medical 
salaries in pay clinics and to point the contrast between the 
gross income of private practice and the net income of such 
salaries. Nor need any loss of dignity be consequent upon the 
service of the physician in a pay clinic, any more than upon the 
part of a professor in the faculty of a university. 


Private Practice and Pay Clinics 


Sometimes there has been:said to be an undesirable compe- 
tition between private practice and pay clinics. If the pre- 
ceding analysis of the relation between the cost of treating 
diseases in a dispensary. and the circumstances of many suf- 
ferers is correct, then the pay clinic is not providing treatment 
for those who would otherwise secure adequate care from 
private practice. ‘The salaries received by physicians in pay 
clinics should exceed and probably will exceed the amount 
which the same patients would pay to physicians were the pay 
clinics not in existence. “This can be demonstrated, especially 
where medicines or apparatus have to be purchased. For ex- 
ample, in the Boston Dispensary Genito-Urinary Clinic, or 
syphilis clinic, the total cost to the patient of treatment over 
an average period is not greater, and is often less than the 
amount which the patient would have to pay for the drugs 
alone if purchased at the prices charged in drug stores. Yet 
out of what the patient pays, fully half is paid back to the 
physicians, and this amount if the patient had been treated 
privately, would all have gone to the drug store or the quack. 

In the Boston Dispensary Eye Clinic, it is similarly true 
that the usual retail prices for eyeglasses alone are greater 
than the total expense of the admission fee to the clinic plus 
the glasses, sold at the slight advance above cost. The real 
difficulty raised by pay clinics is not that they fail to turn into 
the medical profession as much income as would ordinarily 
go from the same patients to the medical profession. ‘The nub 
of the difficulty is rather that the income would go to.certain 
physicians rather than to certain others. A wide-spread or- 
ganization of pay clinics, bringing in large numbers of physi- 
cians, as directors of clinics and as assistants, would remove 
the last objection. ‘The cure for the competition between pay 
clinics and private practice, so far as it exists at all, is more 
pay clinics. 

3. Finally, we may look upon pay clinics from the stand- 
point of the dispensaries maintaining them. ‘The following 
table shows the financial results from certain pay clinics over 
a period of years, comparing income and outgo:— 


BOSTON DISPENSARY 


Running 
Period of Time Covered Expenses’ Income 

Eye Clinic April, 1913 to Oct., 1917 $2,877.64 $3,067.74 
Genito - Urinary 

Clinic March, 1914 to Oct. 1917 16,291.54 22,282.24 
Skin and Syphilis 

Clinic Aug., 1914 to Oct., 1917 3,341.44 4,820.30 
Nose, Throat and 

Ear Clinic Sept., 1916 to Oct. 1917 1,458.48 1,523.80 


‘Including all elements of actual outlay, but not an allowance for overhead 
supervision, rental space, or insurance. 


Pay clinics treating general medical cases involve a wide 
variety of work and must be carefully studied out in order to 
solve the problems of management and finance. Surgical pay 
clinics will in the future be largely compensation clinics of the 
kind already described, treating industrial accident cases and 
paying their staff salaries or fees, preferably salaries, in due 
ratio to the work done. 
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To the ordinary dispensary doing charitable work, the es- 


tablishment of pay clinics opens a new field, a wider clientele 


and avenue of public service. It will be found that the reac- 
tion of the pay clinic upon the “free clinic” is favorable. 


There is a stimulus to efficient service, rising out of the new 


psychological relation between doctor and patient, and be- 


tween the doctor and the institution. 


The maintenance of pay clinics outside of working hours at — 


once raises the question of those patients who can ill afford to 


lose time and wages, yet who have heavy family responsibilities — 
Can such 


or do not earn enough to meet pay. clinic fees. 
patients be taken free or for part pay? 
question cannot be based wholly on financial grounds. 


The answer to this 


cents or nothing? 
tion, will not the one desire admission for the lower fee, espe- 
cially when the two patients are given just the same service? 

Evening pay clinics and evening free clinics might be run 
on the same evening in the same building, at the same time or 
just after one another. But could they be thrown together 
and run as one? Without doubt, a certain proportion, not a 
very large proportion, of free or part paying patients can be 
included among the paying patients of a pay clinic, but it is 
dificult to see how the proportion can equal or exceed 50 
per cent. By careful administration this obstacle might be 


overcome, but under ordinary conditions, in a large clinic, the © 


possibility of such a combination seems very questionable. 
There is a further objection where a pay clinic is established 
in a dispensary building already identified as a charitable in- 
stitution, because there are groups in the community not well 
situated financially, and certainly needing the treatment pro- 
vided by a pay clinic, who would, however, be unwilling to 
go to an institution which bore the “taint of charity,” even if 
they paid their way. 


The Future of Pay Clinics 


Is it@ 
possible to have, side by side in the clinic, patients who are _ 
paying a dollar or fifty cents, and others who pay twenty-five | 
If one patient learns of the other’s situa- — 


ES ete WOES Oe Tee OE nee ey ere Stee aE 


Why should not pay clinics be established by a group of | 


physicians, coming together for cooperative work and having 
their offices so situated that joint equipment can be arranged? 
The difficulty in these instances will usually be a defective 
centralized administration. ‘This, as our analysis of dis- 
pensary organization and management has shown, is vital to 
the best cooperative work among physicians, and to the effi- 
cient management of the records, laboratories, etc. Where a 
group of physicians actually established an organization with 
adequate equipment and complete administrative machinery, 
the difficulty would be overcome, and we should have pay 
clinics like the Mayo Clinic, which the rich, the well-to-do, 
and those of very small means might all attend. In the case 
of clinics for syphilis and gonorrhea we may rather expect 
that these diseases will pass so much under public control (as 
tuberculosis has done) that treatment will be provided at 
public expense. The field of pay clinics for venereal diseases 
will thus be restricted if not abolished, although a clinic sup- 
ported by general taxation is a pay clinic in a certain sense, 
if so administered as to receive a variety of social classes and 
not merely “the poor.” In general medicine, however, and in 
most of the specialties, there would seem to be a considerable 
future field for pay clinics, partly as divisions of general dis- 


pensaries and partly as private enterprises of groups of physi- _ 


cians. The encouragement of pay clinics of either type is a 


measure of progress in the development of cooperative medical 
practice on a democratic: basis. 


BACK OF YPRES 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


I. A FLEMISH PIONEER 


ALF a mile out of Watteau, on a crisp November 
morning, we came upon a little triangle of 
ground where a Fleming of seventy-two years 
was starting life afresh. In a way, he summed 

up in his ageless resiliency the indomitable spirit of the Bel- 
gian people, which has enabled them to set up a measure of 
home and community life under the eaves of the war and will 
be with them in laying the thresholds and lintels of their fu- 
ture. I have thought of him many times in these last weeks 
of strain, with the German armies closing in again on Ypres, 
with the Paris Red Cross Bulletin of April 20 bringing word 
of 5,000 civilians evacuated with American help from what 
remains of Belgium—one out of twenty of those who clung 
to her strip of free soil; and with Philip Gibbs in his matchless 
field reports to the London Daily Chronicle, relayed by cable 
each day to the New York Times, stopping in his stories of 
new phases of the great battle to tell of the cavalcades of peas- 
ants and village folk, and of keepers of little shops and es- 
taminets, once again refugees and wrested from their fragile 
tenure as wayside merchants to the British troops. 

The impression of a day we spent with Albert Biebuyck, 
commissaire of the arrondissement of Ypres, may help Ameri- 
can readers to picture the manner of life of the people thus 
twice dispossessed. We found him in lodgings in Watteau, 
himself a refugee; and visited neighborhoods from which no 
doubt not a few fugitives have come in the wave thrown back 
by the second of the great German thrusts—that at the Flan- 
ders front; neighborhoods which are typical of others that 
have been altogether scattered and ground down in the last 
three months. 

This ancient Fleming was the first of the comzissaire’s peo- 
ple to whom he took us. With his corduroy vest and his 
patched trousers he looked as if he had stepped out of some 
story book, only less ancient than The Cloister and the Hearth. 
His eyes were bright through their narrowed slits, and he was 
a bundle of eagerness over his new adventure—a house for 
his old age, which would not wait for the war to be over. 
The frame work he was making of weathered hop-poles, and 
he had engaged a neighbor, a craftsman at such work, to 
thatch the roof with rye straw. ‘The building was going to 
cost him 500 francs. If he had had to pay for the labor, 
which he proposed to do chiefly himself, it would cost: him 
700 francs. In peace times the side walls between the frames 
would have been fashioned of oak lath; now he was making 
them of faggots, which were fastened to the hop-poles. In 
and out of these sticks he had laced willow branches. Over 
this crude lattice-work, on both sides, he had plastered mud 
from his plot of ground. His only treatment of the mud 
was to tear up straw and mix with it. When dry this wall 
would be whitewashed on the outside. Similarly, a brick 
chimney in the center was coated with mud and would be 
whitewashed. 

The old man was tying up bundles of straw and handing 
them up to the man on the steeply-slanted roof, who held his 
_ position by means of little toe-boards with long metal spurs on 

them. The thatcher, of course, began at the bottom and 


“SALVAGE.” BY J. WALTER WEST, R.W.S. 


From a poster of the Friends’ Ambulance Umt of the 

British Red Cross. This unit has been cooperating with the 

Commission for Belgium of the American Red Cross in 
evacuating thousands of civilians in recent weeks. 


worked up, and these toe-boards, with their spurs, gave him a 
footing while he fastened each new layer. He would press 
the bundle down flat, thrust a knife through it, then a wythe 
through the hole made by the knife, and then pull the wythe 
back up with a hook, twisting it and tying it. ‘The wythes 
were osier. 

This pioneer of the new Belgium came from Woesten, 
Nieuwkerke, near Roulers. His farm was in the hands of 
the Germans and had been destroyed. He had three sons in 
the war, one daughter in a workshop of the Belgian army, 
earning fifteen francs a week, and his wife mended socks for 
Belgian troops at from five to seven francs a week. He him- 
self helped to make barrels for beer and, when not so employed, 
worked on the roads for the British army at four and a half 
francs a day. We had passed knots of such old men at work 
on the road coming into Watteau. A fourth son was mar- 
ried and had remained in occupied Belgium. He had three 
other daughters, a refugee in Holland, a refugee in France, 
and one ill in the Belgian civilian hospital at Monterey. 

He had leased this little triangle of ground, he told us, for 
ten francs a month. It contained about fifteen ares, and as it 
takes one hundred ares to make a hectare, the rate was very 
high. The man, his wife and daughter had been living in one 
room in Watteau, with the use of part of the garret. Here 
they had paid fifteen. francs a month. ‘Turning back, we 
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Peasant and child, struck by a shell, car- 
ried to the Belgian civilian hospital at 
Poperinghe 


visited the place so that we could compare the two. The 
building was clean and well set up; a little two-room brick 
house with a tile floor and a rear brick outhouse behind, 
which had been built shortly before the war. ‘There was a 
goat and rabbits and chickens, a tiny garden and drying to- 
bacco in the rear. It had been built through the cooperative 
before the war, and the owners had crowded themselves into 
one room and rented out the rear one to our friend, the 
Woesten refugee. The new mud-house with its three rooms 
for one, its garret and its fifteen ares for garden meant this 
Fleming’s struggle at seventy-two to get back something of 
that home life which the great war had robbed him of, and 
he was doing it within the sound of the guns. And the im- 
pressions of our day were made up of just such half-pathetic 
essays of the domestic instinct in a region scotched by war, 
and largely given over to the more rudimentary shelters of 
the military—to barracks and billets, camps and dugouts. 


II. MAKING SHIFT 


LITTLE further on we were taken into what appeared 

to be the back yard of a row of houses. ‘There was a 
weathered barracks. Mr. Biebuyck opened the door, and to 
our surprise we looked in upon ninety girls and young women 
working at machines and sewing-tables. “The discipline, it 
seemed, was pretty strict, and their absolute silence explained 
how we had come upon them unawares. “They wore white 
aprons, and white cloths on their heads. And the company 
of them, no less than our Flemish house-builder, gave us a 
glimpse of the human reserves Belgium has to build on. They 
were sturdy, good-looking, bright-looking, clean-looking 
young people. ‘Their work was to mend the underclothes of 
the Belgian army. ‘These had been washed and disinfected. 
They worked nine hours a day, getting 2.75 francs for work 
at the machines and from 2 to 2.50 francs, according to their 
ability, at the sewing tables. With the exception of two or 
three, they were all refugees, and they gave an impression of 
self-respect and vitality that was good to see. “Iwo such 
work-rooms had been carried on in the arrondissement during 
the last year and a half, both to give the women income and 
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provide them with occupation. 
saire, they would have been idle in the army zone, and noth- 
ing is worse. 

Down an adjoining street—the street itself built flush with 
the sidewalls—were unbroken rows of houses. We threaded 
one of the little passageways that separated the houses and 
came upon a small back yard between two of them. A bil- 
leted soldier was brushing his clothes at the back door of the 
adjoining house. We knocked at the door of what had been 
a brick chicken-house in peace times—just tall enough to stand 
in without bending. This chicken-house had been taken as 
a temporary home by a refugee from Becelaere, a mason, and 
his wife. They had found it very dirty, but had done a thor- 
ough job of house-cleaning. It was unmistakably a chicken- 
house. You could see the little sliding doors at the bottom 
where the fowls used to run out, but the walls were white- 
washed, the flooring scrubbed, and a little stove burned cheer- 
fully in a corner. There was a table and four chairs, one of 
them built something like a Morris chair, out of pieces of 
boards which the man had picked up. In the smaller rear 
room were two beds built of boards from broken boxes and 
cases. The man had been ill for several weeks and the woman 
was very nervous and high-strung, and was to go to a hospital. 

Across the yard—the chickens whose quarters had been ap- 
propriated by the refugees could be seen in a new temporary 
shed made of boards—was another and larger chicken-house. 
An incubator and other paraphernalia still stood in one part 
of it, but two couples lived in the two remaining rooms. ‘The 
men worked on the roads, and the wives, elderly, middle-aged 
women, did mending for the army. When they had work 
enough, they earned as high as fifteen francs a week, but this 
was not regular. The men earned four and a half francs a 
day. 

No less than 3,000 such refugees were living in Watteau in 
addition to the 3,500 people who lived there before the war. 
The place was, as a consequence, badly over-crowded, but 
otherwise, we were told, the refugees were pretty well off, ex- 
cept the old people, broken people and people with large 
families. Such as were leaving Belgium generally had rela- 
tives in France, knew when and where to go and whether 
there was work, room, and housing for them. If, because of 
the evacuation of a village, many people were dispossessed, the 
commissaire arranged it with the railroad authorities, tele- 
phoned the prefect of the Department of the North, and the 
refugees were sent to Rouen, and from there to different 
points in France. This had been the rule for two years. 
The greater number, however, stayed in Belgium, contriving 
some sort of shelter and setting up in business. This they did 
because they could thus stay in their own country. They all 
had the hope of getting back to their homes and wanted to 
stay nearby. While no refugees had been allowed to come 
back from France, the commissaire had received frequent let- 
ters from people who wanted to do so, and some even wanted 
to know when they could get back to Ypres. If fresh danger 
from shell fire or bombing made a new family leave home, or 
their house was struck, they would put up at Watteau and 
wait about to see if they could not get back soon. If they 
were not able to find shelter for themselves, the commis- 
saire endeavored to find it for them, but usually each family 


_ had some friend in Watteau whose misfortunes had ante- 


dated theirs, and who helped them manage. 


Ill. A WAR SUBURB 


OR had their efforts to find or contrive roofs to cover 
them been confined to existing villages. The road from 
Watteau to Poperinghe was practically lined with shacks, 


Otherwise, said the commis- — 
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wooden houses, and houses on wheels. It looked for all the 
world like some of the developments toward the water-front 
of a cheap summer resort or the colonies which spring up 
around a country fair site. First there were the portable 
nouses which go from fair to fair and market to market 
throughout the lowlands—perhaps a dozen of them, about the 
size and shape of the eating houses on wheels which you often 
see near American railroad junctions. ‘The roulette de forain 
is the name given to such traveling outfits which, in normal 
times, carry little counters, shows and drinking places much 
after the manner of the itinerant show folk described in Oliver 
Twist. The outfit of such a gypsy-like family had been bought 
by a refugee household from Ypres, who had been living in it 
for the last two years.. The father had been a merchant and 
was able to pay 1,200 or 1,300 francs for the wagon. In front, 
they had built out of packing-cases a little counter and shed, 
in which they sold chocolate, apples, biscuits and pears. “There 
was a great slab of butter in a towel and all sorts of knick- 
knacks. At the rear there was a second wagon, with a skylight 
and two rooms, and in it they kept their stores and slept some 
of their seven children. ‘The eldest son was at the front and 
the father, mother and six children were living here. ‘They 
had two horses which were being used in drawing straw for 
the army, and for rent they paid the owner of the land their 
horse manure. They must have had a tiny garden during 
the summer, for well up under the roof of their movable house 
I noticed a row of tomatoes ripening for the winter. 

Back of them, and a little to the left of this colony of 
wagons—some cheap and box-like and some very pretentious, 
with plate-glass windows and painted sides—was a camion 
with an English soldier sitting cross-legged inside. He had 
a pot of green paint and was wielding a brush. He was paint- 
ing grave-markers—simple crosses with the long end sharp- 
ened. There were piles of them stacked up on the ground 
outside—just arrived in the camion; and at the other side, 
standing up to dry, were the ones he had painted. Some of 
these had broader boards than others. I asked him what that 
meant. ‘‘More names—same grave, sir,” he said. 

The lines of wagons and shacks gave way to a horse camp 
with tepee-like tents; then both sides of the road were again 
lined with shacks. Here we visited the place of a man who 
had kept a bar in Ypres. His house had mud walls and a 
roof of second-rate tile, and there was a brick fireplace. He 
was building his partitions of packing-boxes and gunny-sacks. 
His plan was to sell sabots made by his brother in a neighbor- 
ing town, for this point on the highway was a good place for 
trade. The man would himself work for the army, his daugh- 
ter in the factory workshop, and the mother and children 
would attend to the customers. “The building was costing 
him 1,500 francs, and he was paying twenty centimes a square 
meter for the land. 

Next to them was a double wooden shack, built by a family 
from Woesten. “The head of the house had been a builder, 
and they brought the wood in with them. He himself would 
stay in Woesten; his wife, mother and two children would 
live here in two of the rooms and rent the other two, with 
a share in the attic, to some other family. Across the street 
was a wooden shack labeled Villa Langhemarck, where lived 
the family of a former coal dealer, who had bought it from 
earlier refugees for 1,200 francs, and had tried to make it more 
homelike by papering the bare walls with newspapers. The 
man worked on the railroad for the army, his daughters in the 
workshop, and two other sons on the railroad. ‘Theirs was one 
of a row of one-story buildings which had evidently been built 
in the early part of the war. Behind the row were little 
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gardens, with potatoes and other vegetables stowed in trenches 
for the winter. All had to go some distance for their water 
to a well at an old farmhouse. 

A neighbor earned his living in a tiny cobbling shop, surely 
not more than four feet wide, built out from the rear of his 
shack. ‘There we found him in his apron, with a dark cur- 
tain to let down over the window, so that he could keep work- 
ing longer hours, now that the nights set in early and open 
windows were prohibited. 

Half a mile back from the main road we visited a more 
substantial adventure in home-making. “This was a pictur- 
esque brick house put up by a man from Elverdinghe. Bricks 
were expensive in Flanders. “They were bringing as much as 
fifty francs a thousand last fall, thirty-one francs a thousand 
the year before when he built the house, bricks which in nor- 
mal times sell for sixteen francs. Because of their: cost, he 
did not attempt to build his walls the regulation thickness, 
but only as thick as the narrow way of the bricks, holding 
them up by means of a framework of wood, in much the same 
way that the mud-houses are held intact. 

The proprietor had been a farmer with six hectares of good 
land. His house and stables had been accidentally destroyed 
by fire by French troops. He had not thought to rebuild 
at his old farm, because the region was being heavily bombed 
at that time, and had rented his land to a neighbor who still 
had a house and stables. He had thereupon leased forty ares 
of land here, where he could get a ready market for garden 
crops. ‘The building had cost him from 1,600 to 1,700 francs. 
He had made a well of three barrels, had some of his old farm 
tools to work with, and was making every foot of his new land 
count. 

Many of the shacks bore preposterous titles: Villa Robert, 
Villa Elizabeth, In Canada, Villa Britannia, etc. Further on, 
on one side of the road, were two-story tile structures; on the 
other, one-story buildings, very much meaner in contrivance. 
‘There was a row of twelve of these, many of them, if not all, 
under a continuous roof, named for no less than the twelve 
apostles ! 


In one lived an old woman and her daughter. She wore a 


Belgian nurse at a first-aid post in Flanders 
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blue hood and shawl and was making lace on a pillow while 
she poured coffee for a young English boy. Her supply of 
things to sell was pitifully small. But they had a clock with 
brass weights which were polished bright, newly papered walls 
and a clean clay floor. Such furnishings as they had were 
from their own house, which had been bombarded. The 
woman was a bit flustered at our coming and trembled until 
her daughter came running in to assure her that we meant 
no trouble. The latter was an upstanding young woman with 
courage enough for two. Next to them were two shacks built 
of packing tins, in which, she explained, lived unpleasant 
neighbors. It is one of the added misfortunes that the war 
makes all but bedfellows of people who have lived very dif- 
ferently in the past—people clean in life and habit and those 
the reverse. 

Further along was a large two-story wooden structure, such 
as can be seen at any lake or cheaper seaside resort. It had a 
piano, a bar, a big stove and many glasses and bottles, with 
signs up from the military commander saying that it must 
be clear of troops by 8 p. M.; could serve wine and beer only; 
spirits forbidden. Soldiers could not be served in the back 
rooms; gambling was forbidden; all of which should be done 
or left undone on penalty of having the place put out of 
bounds for English troops. 

Bruce Bairnsfather’s drawings give you an idea of shops and 
drinking places in delightful caricature, and the Bairnsfather 
play in London, The Better Ole, gives up two of its splinters 


STREET IN 


POPERINGHE 


(scenes) to the doings and patronage of the English Tommies 
in this environment. 

The estaminet just described had cost 6,500 francs, and the 
owners seemed to be very prosperous. In contrast, we came 
upon a two-room shack at the turning of the road, the walls 
made of tin from cans, the roof of tar paper. 
no beds, no tables, no chairs, no stove, no flooring. The man 
was a baker’s assistant from Vlamertynghe. He had lost an 
eye, but was possessed of a wife and nine children. ‘Three of 
them had been placed in a French school. One was working 
for the army; one was.in the army; and four children, from 
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‘There were 


Felon iaees 


erent 


perhaps two to eight years of age, were living here with them. { 
The man had been sick for the last three weeks, and it seemed | 


strange that they were not all sick. ‘They were cooking in | 


a kettle in the yard, and the woman was peeling potatoes in- - 


doors. 
boxes served as a table. In the second room they had spread 
out a canvas on the dirt and over this was a heap of blankets, 
where all six of them slept. 


of household living we came across. 


IV. “POP”: A BARRACKS TOWN 


MILE this side of Poperinghe we drew up at a long 
barracks, in which 240 girls were at school. They were 
taught by sisters. Many of them had homes in the town, but 
it had been bombed so much that their people had moved to 
the outskirts and were living in shacks or whatever accommo- 


dation they could find, and the school had moved out with | 


them. Perhaps a hundred children still lived in Poperinghe 
and came out to the school, bringing their luncheons with them 
each day. Some of these slept in cellars. Almost within a 
stone’s throw of the school was a great aviation camp, so that 
the temporary school site itself was not free from danger. It 


~ was also low and wet, and duckboards had to be used to get ~ 


around. As we stood in the schoolyard, we saw six or seven 
aeroplanes go by. You could hear the throb of the big guns off 
on the firing-line, bugles were blowing for the noon meal at a 
cavalry camp not far off, and the skirling of bagpipes sounded 
on the road into Poperinghe, or “Pop,” as it is called in the 
troop vernacular. In normal times 11,000 people lived in the 
town and the surrounding commune. Now it is practically a 
British barracks. ‘The narrow, winding streets were at mid- 
day a never-ending procession of military wagons, motor cars 
and troops, with only scattering evidences of the old civilian 
life. ‘Thus, we ran across a boy with a dog-cart in the very 
midst of a camion train. Incidentally we passed him midway 
between a delousing station and a corps soda-water factory! 
We passed New Zealanders with their broad hats and colored 
bands; Chinese with round skull-caps and blue padded coats; 
Scotsmen with tam-o-shanters; Australians with turned-up 
felts; a company of stretcher men with red crosses on their 
sleeves and muddy tin helmets. A Ford car, with the words 
Scotch Express on it, and a camion labeled The Hand of Doom, 
gave place to an old Belgian with a three-wheel cart full of po- 
tato bags. The main street was literally packed with slow 
moving camions, mule carts and lorries full of soldiers. It is 
this extreme military activity which has made the place impos- 
sible as a civilian community. The Germans had dropped as 
many as eighty or one hundred bombs in a single night. We 
were taken to one corner where a bomb had not only smashed 
through a three-story house, but had broken down the brick 
arched ceiling of the cellar beneath. The house belonged to 
the dean, and with two sisters he had escaped, all but mirac- 
ulously, in the very entry to the smashed-in cellar. ‘The walls 
of the buildings facing the central square were literally pep- 
pered with shrapnel, but the town hall which overlooks it, 
with its slender tower and four spires at the corners, had not 
been hit. The square was as crowded with trucking as a 
wholesale district. One street corner where the traffic crossed 
at right angles was all shot up—one of the most persistently 
aimed-at objectives of the German gunfire. 

As we stopped for gasoline we noticed a one-horse wagon 
drawn up opposite, with a round canopy and a single pair of 


She was sitting on a box, and a board placed on two 


They had been evacuated from © 
Vlamertynghe in July, and for some reason or other did not 

get the papers which should have enabled them to bring their — 
furnishings with them. ‘Theirs was perhaps the lowest level — 
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wheels. A boy and a girl were trying to get the canopy off, 
and a woman came out carrying a Flemish stove which she 
put in the cart for them. She and her husband, we learned, 
had lived on Hill 35 in the neighborhood of Passchendaele 
Ridge. They had been refugees at the time of the German 
invasion, but had succeeded in taking away from their farm 
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be gone. The greatest number of refugees at Watteau were 
from villages near the line. For example, Dickebusch, Vlam- 
ertynghe and Elverdinghe, had been evacuated but the fields 
were not destroyed. Even so, it has been a hard problem faced 
by these farmers. Some said, ““We cannot go back. We have 
no people to work the land. When we do work, it is de- 
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two sturdy horses. With these they had set up as specialists 
in trucking household goods from shelled and bombed houses, 
and were doing a business also on the side in second-hand 
furniture. 

All of us have read how, according to Thackeray, a certain 
stout refugee from the fighting at Waterloo was obliged to 
lighten a stout wallet in his frantic effort to get away, in 
those horse-drawn days; but here was a modern, thrifty, syste- 
matic turning of misfortune into opportunity. And it is just 
such makeshifts with fate—whether in laying bricks sidewise 
or mending underclothes for soldiers, or framing old hop- 
poles into rafters, or turning gypsy-wagons into homes—that 
have marked both the endurance and the ingenuity of the 
Belgian people in standing their ground in that little corner 
of the kingdom which has remained to them. It is such 
homely, matter-of-fact things, even in the midst of the great 
theater of the war, that the individual family can come to 
grips with while it must leave its larger fortunes, no less than 
those of the nation, to the turn of the balance in which all 
Europe is struggling. For the most part, the better-to-do 
refugees coming into Watteau brought furniture, tools and 
animals with them. ‘This was their salvage. Sometimes they 
brought their cattle and took them wherever they might go 
as refugees; but more often they sold these. Their extra 
household goods they stored in all sorts of garrets, barns and 
cellars, awaiting the day of release. 

The day before our visit a farm-owner had come into Wat- 
teau from West Rosseburgh. Everything that he owned had 
been destroyed. It was useless, he said, to remain, and he 
was starting out to work for wages on a French farm for 
two, three or four years. He did not know if he would ever 
come back. But he was the exception. 

In the country around Messines Ridge, the land had been 
torn by shell-fire, so that nothing could be done with it. But 
in other nearby districts, and for the most part, the land was 
comparatively unhurt, although buildings and equipment might 


stroyed by the army. Crops are killed by horses and wagons 
crossing them. Will it never be finished?” 

“How difficult it is to tell such people what to do,” said 
Mr. Biebuyck, and the events of the last three months have 
gone to upset the planning of those who last fall were most 
venturesome ! 

But of course the great body of refugees and resident civil- 
ians has been made up not of wealthy shop-keepers and farmers, 
but of farm laborers and humble village folk, some of whose 


methods of making shift have been set down. eanlte 


V. THE BRITISH SECTOR =|" 

UCH has been written of the fortunes of the Belgians 

in occupied Belgium under German rule, but very little 

of the conditions of living as they have run from year to 

year for those who have held on in this region of free Belgium. 

The history of these countrysides was divided into three terms, 

fairly definite in their characteristics but rather vague in their 

dates, by an English observer who has known the British army 

zone from the earliest months of the war. His generalizations 

will throw into perspective such glimpses as our visit afforded 
of the manner of life as things stood last fall. To quote: 
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Tee first term started with, or on account of, the great invasion 
of refugees in the first half of October, 1914. These people 
who must have almost equalled that of the population of the dis- 
trict that they came.into, came almost exclusively from a belt of 
country not more than ten miles wide on the German side of the 
line; they usually settled down at the nearest possible point to 
their homes on this side of the line. It is characteristic of them 
that they came without their savings; the great majority appear to 
have buried them in their courtyards, paddocks anid back gardens; 
I expect this was due to the almost invariable advice of French and 
British troops that their exile was only for a few days, until the 
Germans should be driven out of Belgium. 


The accommodation for them was negligible compared to their 
needs, especially when Ypres became temporarily uninhabitable 
at the end of October and its population of 18,000 plus many refugees 
were driven to find accommodation between there and the frontier. 
At that time Poperinghe and Vlamertinghe were safe, as well as 
smaller villages now long since evacuated. Considering that the 
armies, small as they then were, had no camps or hutments and. 
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consequently needed billets, it is easy to imagine the straits of the 
refugees. Without exaggeration, every loft, barn and shed in the 
countryside was put into use at that time. Very few seem to have 
crossed into France, probably owing to the confidence in returning 
home shortly and their reluctance to leave their country. 


Such conditions were the inevitable forerunners of privation and 
disease, and at that time the agencies which were available to coupe 
with the crisis were all too few. ‘The communes were unequal to 
the financial strain of giving relief on a large scale, the curés were 
in like case, whilst the government refugee allowance was not 
instituted until many months later (I believe). Indeed, at that time 
the civil government of Belgium was in an excusable state of dis- 
order and presumably had neither time nor means to grapple suc- 
cessfully with the problem. 


Starting in December and January, respectively, the hospitals at 
Ypres and Poperinghe [of the Friends Ambulance Unit and the 
Aide Civile Belge] were attempts to stay the march of the typhoid 
epidemic. Poperinghe Civil Hospital was the only other institution 
of the sort available and it naturally had its usual quota of general 
sickness to attend to, as well as caring for wounded civilians. In 
connection with these two hospitals much outside work of a relief 
nature developed in response to an obvious need. I refer to milk 
distribution to infants, water purification, sanitary house-to-house 
investigation, distribution of clothing and food, organization of the 
lace industry and the like. 


During the quiet months of winter 1914-15 some 10,000 people 
had gone back to Ypres, lacking better accommodation elsewhere, 
and these, together with the inhabitants of a dozen neighboring 
villages, again became refugees when the second battle of Ypres 
broke out at the end of April. Many thousands left for France dur- 
ing the following month. 


The summer months of 1915 saw a change for the better. The 
army had begun to give considerable employment to civilians, in 
their laundries, engineers’ workshops and road-repairing gangs. The 
more enterprising people had realized that Tommy had money to 
spend and were successfully exploiting the idea. A small refugee 
allowance was instituted by the state. The typhoid epidemic was 
well in hand. Food was plentiful. 


It is at the close of summer 1915 that I mark as the end of 
the first term. 


| Cpe second, lasting about a year and a half, brings me up to 
spring of the year 1917. Its characteristic is comparative 
prosperity along the lines indicated in the last paragraph. Dis- 
tress in its various forms steadily diminished and in the spring of 
1916 much of the outside relief work was given up as being no 
longer necessary; it is conceivable that charity had been much 
abused before that time. The only work of importance left to do 
seemed to be the provision of hospital accommodation for the vary- 
ing stream of wounded due to bursts of activity on the line or when 
some hitherto safe village became a target for enemy guns. ‘This 
work is still carried on [by the Countess van den Steen] at Couthove, 
Proven, under government subsidy. There was but little infectious 
disease and this was dealt with by the Belgian state hospital at 
Coxyde (removed to Leysele in the summer of 1917 owing to bom- 
bardment). On the whole, people were better off during this period 
than ever before. 


HE influences which caused a further change, gradual though it 
was, were various and they ushered in the third and latest phase. 
The last six months of 1917 we heard many complaints from those 
engaged in selling to troops that it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to make a living; perhaps this applies more to the very small 
people than to the large establishments. I imagine the chief cause 
to be competition; on the one hand by army canteens, and Y. M. C. 
A.’s and similar bodies, and on the other by civilians coming late 
into the field to share the harvest of gold; or dirty, greasy paper, as 
it is, in fact. The cost of the commodities sold has much increased, 
as have also the difficulties of transportation and local distribution. 
It is probable also that the soldier, now as often as not a middle-aged 
married man, has less inclination to spend his money and less of it, 
than the single man with half his peace-time wages allowed him by 
his old employer. Certainly, cases are not infrequent where shops 
have gone out of business, the owners preferring to sell their labor in 
the open market at a better price. A woman working as a private 
washerwoman finds it difficult to make as much as seven francs a 
‘week by hard work six days a week. Farmers great and small are 
still doing exceedingly well and are, of course, the last to feel the 
pinch of a food shortage. On the other hand, agricultural laborers 
seem to be in a worse position than before the war. Their wage 
was then usually 1.25 francs a day, with meals for the man but not 
for his family; now there is still apparently a majority who are em- 
ployed at a daily wage of two francs, plus meals. Certainly it 
would appear that he was sweated in peace-time, but how much the 
more now, with only seventy-five centimes a day extra to meet the 
tremendous rise in prices of necessities. It is incredible that such a 
man can now support in the proper manner a wife and the large 
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family usual in the district. In peace-time it was a local custom fo 
agricultural laborers to go for two months to France every summer, 
where they earned good ‘harvest wages, and this source of extra 
income has naturally stopped since the war. The following were © 
the ruling prices (in November) of the chief local foodstuffs: Brea 
1 franc (I am told that it has now risen to 1.25 with a prospect o: 
still higher prices), formerly 50c; potatoes 12 francs per one 
hundred kilos, formerly 7 francs at this time of the year; butter 7 
to 8.50 francs, formerly 2.50-3 the kilo. At these prices there still 
seems enough food to go round, but a wage of two francs is ob- 
viously insufficient to buy it. 


As an example of the cost of living, it may be noted that th 
French government recently allowed 1.25 francs per head per day fo 
food alone to certain farmers in the Hazebrouck district who had 
harbored refugee children. This was found in many cases to be — 
insufficient and was privately supplemented. f 


Considering the fact that all labor is scarce and is well paidil 
elsewhere, it is dificult to understand how the farmer should be in 
a position to bleed his laborers in this fashion. The army pay is 
four or five francs a day to’ road menders for an easy day’s work | 
and 2.50 francs to women and girls in laundries. I can only assume 
that the remedy lies in collective bargaining by the men themselves; — 
but I can conceive of nothing that the Belgian peasant would be less 
likely to understand and take to than trade unionism. As far as I 
can learn, when men liable to military service are exempted as 
land-workers or as fathers of large families they are tied down to 
work .at a particular farm; or at any rate have great difficulty in 
making a change; this leaves them at the mercy of their employers 
and is possibly a large factor in the situation. 


I am convinced that any system of relief of the farm-laborer class 
would only remove a responsibility from the farmer which he is 
well able to shoulder. 


There are to be found also a certain number of isolated cases of 
hardship. Old couples too old to work are fairly commonly found 
living in poverty. For them there is nothing in the nature of parish > 
relief that I can hear of; and the refugee allowance was stopped 
some time ago with the view of inducing people to leave the over-_ 
crowded war-zone to claim it in France, where it is still given. In| 
such cases, therefore, it is their reluctance to cross the frontier that | 
keeps them destitute. At amy rate, they represent, perhaps, the” 
irreducible minimum of poverty which is bound to exist in any coun- | 
try, however prosperous, and hardly come into the purview of inter- 
national relief work. ; 


On the whole, therefore, I conclude that the lot of the refugees is 
harder than it was a year ago, but that there is no undue hardship | 
except amongst agricultural laborers; that being a problem which | 
should properly be solved by the men themselves or by the govern- 
ment and not by. philanthropists. (In this matter it is worth noting 
that local officials, such as burgomasters, communal secretaries, 
schoolmasters, curés, doctors and the like are drawn from the farm- 
ing class, and, as such, have the farmer’s point of view.) 


Yet considering the number of people who exist entirely on the 
army, directly or indirectly, it is well to consider the obvious prob- 
lems that will arise when the armies move away. I would beg you 
to keep that point in mind; it is the most important thing I have to. 
say to you, and I know that one is apt to consider what will be the 
needs of the new areas, still unconquered, whilst forgetting the 
changes that will automatically occur here. 


Also, although there seems nothing to be done at the moment, the 
position tends to get worse rather than better, so that, given a further 
long period with the armies approximately in their present posi- 
tion, distress may eventually arise to a considerable extent. 


VI. THE REFUGEES 


ares brings us to the present year. During the winter, 

(a fourth stage) the American Red Cross, together with 
the Sanitary Search Party of the Friends’ Unit and other 
agencies, cooperated with Belgian officials in carrying out the 
relief and health measures outlined in the Survey’s Belgian 
supplement (March 30). 

Then came (a fifth stage) this spring, when the Germans 
began a new era of bombing and shell-fire. Not only the 
areas back of the big offensives, but the entire region, was sub- 
jected to an extremely active campaign of shelling and bomb- 
ing when they started their drive in March. Many towns and 
villages which had been enjoying comparative quiet for. 
several months, suddenly became the objects of destructive’ 
bombardment. No less than 20,000 shells were dropped in 
and about Furnes, the-shelling being almost continuous for 
fifteen days. La Panne was shelled from the sea, from the 
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trenches across the flat-lands, and from the aeroplanes. Eight 
hundred shells were thrown from the sea in half an hour one 
morning. So it went in other communities. ‘The civilians at 
first stoically held their ground, but when days went by and 
there was no let-up the exodus of families began. Then, after 
the first drive towards Amiens, the German offensive shifted to 
the west, and the old battleground in Flanders again flared 
into such a struggle as exceeded, if anything, the earlier period 
of the war. Here Philip Gibbs’ dispatches give us glimpses of 
the experience of farm folk and shack dwellers. Let me quote 
a few paragraphs with permission of the New York Times.’ 


Marcu 28. 


In several cases it was not the men they hit, but women and chil- 
dren who, when the war seemed to have passed from this place a 
year ago, crept back to their homes and built little wooden booths 
in which they sold papers and picture post-cards to the troops. Now 
suddenly the war has flamed over them again, and they were caught 
before they could escape by thunderbolts out of the shining moon- 
light, terribly clear and revealing dead horses about the ruined 
streets. 

Some fugitives were leaving their homes, lingering to pack a few 
bundles on barrows. Some of the children and old people were 
weeping, but I noticed that the young girls held themselves bravely 
and smiled at the British soldiers as if to say, “We, also, are not 
afraid.” 


APRIL 12. 


It is not to be helped that as the German tide ebbs over new, 


ground the menace and horror of this advance should travel ahead 
and cause the evacuation of the old people, women, young girls and 
children from the villages where for nearly four years of war they 
had lived within sound of the guns, but unhurt. 

It was, however, brutal of the enemy to fling hundreds of gas 
shells without warning into a town like Béthune, crowded, as he 
knows, with civilians, just as last June he did into Armentiéres, 
and to scatter harassing fire of shrapnel and high-velocity shells 
into little hamlets, remote from his fighting lines. 

From Béthune there are many women and children in the hospitals 
suffering from gas poisoning, and today and yesterday I have been 
in villages where shells had fallen before the people had any 
chance to escape. 

Through one village yesterday passed a man carrying a baby 
with its arm blown off. Many old men and women have been 
wounded. 

All these people are very brave, astoundingly gallant. I have 
seen only a few women weeping today, though to them there is great 
cause of tears. 


Apri 15, 


I have told how yesterday, in sunlight of a golden day of spring 
with all nature singing over the fields, I saw the fires of war burn- 
ing and high columns of smoke rising from Flemish villages. 

That night the scene of war became infernal up in Flanders. It 
was a clear, starlit night and for miles around it was lit by flames 
of burning farms and ammunition dumps, and all this pale sky was 
filled with the wild glare of fires and by the flash of guns. 

To people living in the villages of Flanders, from which one can 
see the whole sweep of the battle-line, that night was full of terror, 
and from the windows they watched the burning of places from 
which they had escaped and the bonfires of their homes, and these 
refugees while sleeping with children at the breast wept. 

The German shells came howling over into fields and villages 
beyond Bailleul, bursting with gruff coughs, and there was an evil 
snarl of shrapnel in the mist. It was the noise of the greatest battle 
in history, and I listened to it with faith and hope that the enemy 
late be held back this day by the heroic men out there in those wet 

elds. 

The worst tragedy, apart from the ordeal of the fighting men, is 
the plight of the people who lived in places now caught in the 
flame of war. Out of Bailleul and Merville and Estaires, out of 
scores of hamlets and farmsteads, they are coming far back in farm 
carts and gigs and donkey carts, on bicycles and afoot, with wheel- 
barrows and perambulators, on British wagons and in British 
lorries, 

They are enormously brave, these old, old women and these young 
girls and children. They sit aloft on big hay carts piled high with 
furniture, while their farm horses stumble on down the long roads 
and old women nod or sleep like babes on colored mattresses and 
girls call out good luck to the soldiers. They drive their cattle 
before them, and yesterday I saw great herds of cows coming back 


1These quotations may be had in full in the Times History Magazine. 
Some of the remarks quoted evidently refer to districts in the French 
Département du Nord which immediately adjoin the Belgian border. Their 
(Seetay aoe are of the same stock as the Belgian refugees they had harbored. 
oth became fugitives this spring. 
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from the country round Bailleul. Small boys with young mothers 
tramp sturdily on with one hand clasping their mothers’ skirts and 
the other gripping a bundle of clothes, young heroes of France with 
the courage of their race. 


APRIL 27. 


The roads down which we used to go with an admirable sense of 
safety, even when the Ypres salient was full of menace—also, the 
menace has come again—bore signs today of recent and horrid hap- 
penings. ‘The little wooden houses built by refugees from Ypres in 
days of terror there in April, 1915, and filled with stores which the 
British troops used to buy on their way past, had been knocked to 
matchwood by shellfire, and all about them were deep shell-holes 
newly made with that beastly freshness which warns one that others 
may come. All the fields for miles around were punctured by pits 
made by German shells. 

It was yesterday that the enemy’s gunners flung most of these 
shells, They had a kind of devil’s orgy of shelling, and scattered 
high explosives any old way without aim or object, except that of 
harassing the whole region. They turned long-range guns on to 
villages behind the lines to catch an old woman or two or smash up 
an infants’ school. They fired off the map at poor old Poperinghe 
again, “Pop,” as we call it by long familiarity, with its tall-spired 
church and Grande Place and narrow streets, and they put high 
explosives into Westoutre, and made targets of “Boo Sheep” and 
“Gerty Wears Velvet,” which by those who can pronounce them are 
called Boeschepe and Goedesversvelde. 


APRIL 29. 


All the roads and camps around Ypres are under a heavy, harass- 
ing fire once more, Ypres itself being savagely bombarded by high 
explosives and gas shells, so that after some months of-respite those 
poor ruins are again under that black spell which makes them the 
most sinister place in the world. “Suicide Corner” has come into 
its own again, and the old unhealthy plague spots up by the canal 
are under fire. 

The enemy’s guns are reaching out to fields and villages hitherto 
untouched by fire, and these harassing shots, intended perhaps to 
catch traffic on the roads or soldiers’ camps, often serve the enemy 
no more than by the death of innocent women and children. A day 
or two ago a monstrous shell fell just outside a little Flemish cot- 
tage tucked away in an angle of a road which I often pass. It 
scooped out a deep pit in the garden without even scarring the 
cottage walls, but two children were playing in the garden and were 
laid dead beside a flower-bed. 

Yesterday a small boy I know went grubbing about this plot of 
earth and brought back a great chunk of shell bigger than his head. 
Those are the games children play in this merry century of ours. 
They are astoundingly indifferent to the perils about them, and sleep 
o’ nights to the thunder of gunfire not very far away, or slip their 
heads under the bedclothes when bombs fall near. 

But older folk find this gradual creeping up of the war a nervous 
strain and a mental agony which keeps them on the rack. It is 
pitiful to watch their doubts and perplexities and their clinging on to 
their homes and property. Shells smash outlying cottages to dust 
with their people inside of them, but still the people in the village 
itself stay on, hoping against hope that the Germans’ guns have 
reached their furthest range. 

“I shall not go till the first shell falls in the middle of the square,” 
said a girl. 

Another woman said: 

“If I go I lose all I. have in life, so I will risk another day.” 


May 4. 


The commandaire of a regiment, whom I met, said, “The company 
about us was a sweet, smiling landscape, with fields harrowed for 
sowing and little Flemish villages with red roofs and farmsteads 
nestling between green hedges. A week later all this had been 
swept into ruin. Shellfire had turned this countryside into a barren, 
blasted place.” 3 

On the morning of the 24th, the German bombardment was in- 
tensified and spread over a deep area, destroying villages, tearing 
up roads, and making a black vomit of harrowed fields. Dranoutre, 
Locre, Westoutre and other small towns were violently bombarded. 


VII. RELIEF WORK OF THE RED CROSS 


UCH grim tidings bring to mind evenings spent last No- 

vember in a hill town that overlooks these plains, which 
battle and sudden death have stalked for a thousand years. 
From a crest where stone-markers recorded Roman and medie- 
val struggles, we could look out on a sky-line lit up by flashes 
which told of the steady gains of English, Scotch and Irish, 
Canadians and Australians, for possession of Passchendale 
Ridge, now once more in German hands: Below were the vil- 
lages and farmlands, now as then firmly held by the British, 
which we visited by motor, and which fairly duplicated, I 
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fancy, those further to the south which have this spring again 
wholly been overrun by the ruck of war. 

Gibbs and his fellow war correspondents of the “Headquar- 
ters Seven” were there, Commissioner Ernest P. Bicknell, of 
the American Red Cross, and his deputy, John Van Schaick, 
preacher and president of the Washington school board in 
civil life. Correspondents, censors, doctors of the medical 
corps, men of every branch of the service, found their way to 
the officers’ mess at the inn where we put up. I recall a gen- 
eral of artillery, who forgot everything but his love for Dick- 
ens, in the half hour that we waited for dinner about the iron 
stove. 

But especially do I remember the firm, quiet-spoken young 
Englishmen who took tea with us, members of the Sanitary 
Search Party of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit of the British 
Red Cross. Their post was a farm well up toward the front, 
from which they were carrying on relief and inspection work 
throughout the British sector. It was they who gave us a 
broad view of the conditions of life and labor among the 
Belgian civilians who had clung on to their homesteads or 
had fallen back to wayside shacks along the military roads. 
It was this Friends’ Unit, with its headquarters in a bomb- 
scarred old hotel on the Dunkirk waterfront, and with a 
record for service reaching back to the first bloody trainloads 
of wounded that reached the coast in the fall of 1914, which 
this spring joined forces with the American Red Cross in 
the work of rescuing French and Belgian civilians. 

Readers of the Belgian supplement to the Survey of 
March 30 will recall that a cooperative arrangement was 
made last fall by which the Red Cross Commission for Bel- 
gium placed three large camions in the garage of the British 
unit and the latter undertook to man these and to put its 
entire fleet of fifteen motor trucks at the disposal of the 
Americans in just such an emergency. “Throughout March 
and April they operated behind the lines in Belgium and in 
the sections of France lying immediately to the south. 

The American Red Cross had in March completed a colony 
for 250 Belgian children near Leysele. Beds and mattresses 
were hastily gathered and the buildings were used as a refuge 
when it became necessary to hasten the evacuation of civilians 
from more exposed places. Within a few hours, 170 old men 
and women, sick women and young children were harbored 
here. Other children from the front were taken to nearby 
places of refuge and thence to the new Red Cross colony at 
Recques sur Course, near Montreuil. Fifty little girls were 
brought thence from a school in Calais where bombs were 
falling in the school garden. Further south the entire civilian 
population of three small villages which were being savagely 
shelled were carried back to villages several miles in the rear. 


Writing on May 7, Ernest P. Bicknell, commissioner for 
Belgium, summed up the situation as follows: 


The Paris office of the Red Cross has asked us to take charge of 

the evacuation of the French civilians from. the region north of the 

Somme river, which, as you know, runs from the city of Amiens 
to the sea. 


From Abbeville, the total number of ewvacues is averaging at 
present from 5,000 to 10,000 per day. Of this number, 2,000 or 
3,000 are from Belgium. The heavy fighting which has pushed up 
from the south into the corner of free Belgium has made it neces- 
sary to evacuate entirely the town of Poperinghe and all of the 
small towns and villages in the lower end of free Belgium. 


At this moment Major Van Schaick is making his headquarters 
with the Friends Ambulance Unit at Malo-les-Bains, and is work- 
ing hard at the big task of evacuating civilian refugees. 


The Countess van den Steen still clings to her little hospital at 
Proven which you visited, but if further advances are made by the 
enemy, it is more than likely that she will have to give up and 
move over into France. 

We have sent up to that region five more large camions, and these, 
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with our camions already there, are working almost day and night 
with the Friends Ambulance Unit in rescuing the people from the 
danger zone. 

I have just returned from some days in that section and can 
assure you that it is a tragic period for the poor people who live 
thereabout. They have clung to their homes and soil stubbornly and 
have refused to be driven out by danger until at last the military 
authorities have compelled them to go. ‘They are gathered into 
certain railway stations, with such of their portable belongings as 
they value most highly; are loaded on to freight cars and started 
forward on a long, tiresome journey to destinations which they 
do not know in advance. The refugee trains are side-tracked and 
held up to give the right of way to military trains, and the delays 
to which they are subjected are almost incredible. It is not unknown 
for the people to remain crowded in these cars, suffering much hard- 
ship, for from five days to a week, and sometimes as much as ten 
days before they reach the places in southern and southwestern 
France to which they have been assigned by the French authorities. 

Our work consists in helping to gather them up from their homes 
and carry them to their trains. There we supply them with food 
and necessary clothing, blankets, etc. At certain points en route they 
are given fresh supplies of food and such additional articles of 
clothing as they require. Medical attention is also given them at 
certain stopping-places. Many of them are old and feeble and there 
are many families of women with little children. 


The work is fairly organized, but no matter how great the effort 
to relieve distress, the journey is inevitably extremely wearing and 
difficult. 

The men of the English Friends Ambulance Unit are doing mag- 
nificent work. You will remember the excellent impression of them 
you formed when you visited their headquarters. It was a for- 
tunate day when we entered into a close cooperative arrangement 
with them. Their funds are low, but happily we are able to meet 
all expenses. 


Doubtless you will remember that when we visited the Friends 
Ambulance Unit we saw their little hospital? In December one 
of the buildings of this hospital was burnt. One night, in March, 
a huge shell from the German trenches fell into the hospital en- 
closure and by a piece of rare fortune it struck in the vacant spot 
left by the destruction of the building which was burnt. A small 
tent had been erected in that place and was occupied that night by 
two members of the hospital staff. The shell fell close beside the 
tent, and when it exploded threw the tent high in the air and 
landed it upon the roof of an adjoining building. The two men 
were also tossed up several feet, but neither was wounded—one was 
sent to the hospital for ten days as a result of the shock, but the 
other man recovered in a few minutes. 


Foreseeing the time when the hospital must leave its location, the 
Friends had obtained a group of buildings a few miles away, which 
was being made ready—and into which they were expecting to move 
in the course of a few weeks. The falling of the shel) in the hospital 
enclosure brought them to an instant determination. Their camions 
and ambulances were brought into immediate action and the patients 
were brought up from the abris to which they had been taken for 
protection, put on board the ambulances and hurried away to the 
new location, seven kilometers distant. 


There were eighty patients in the hospital, and all of them were 
safely installed in the new quarters by half-past four in the morning, 
the removal having been begun at half-past one. 


Since you were here our work has continued to expand and we 
have added a number of new activities. Things have gone along 
rather smoothly on the whole and we can always count upon the 
active and zealous cooperation of the Belgian government and the 
Belgian committees. 


VIII. RECONSTRUCTION 


HETHER our aged Woesten refugee, whom we came 

across outside of Watteau, house-builder at seventy-two, 
was one of the thousands who tramped the highroads towards 
safety, I do not know. However heavy his pack, he carried 
his dream with him. And so does all Belgium, I know, in 
these weeks of strain. So does England, with her Ministry 
of Reconstruction and a score of committees and bureaus. So 
does France, with her plans for recreation and rebuilding 
under discussion while the long-range guns plague Paris. But 
as with our Flemish home-maker, these things are insecure and 
will remain so, so long as Prussian militarism throws its 
massed strength at the Allied lines. ‘To force it back upon 
itself, a shattered threat, is the first step toward civil recon- 
struction as it is toward freedom and a democratic ordering 
of the world. : 
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The Nerve Center 


of War Production 


By Alexander M. Bing 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE NEW YORK DISTRICT OF THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE SECTION OF THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


HE Industrial Service Section of the Ordnance De- 

partment is one of several agencies of the national 

government in which an effort is being made to aug- 

ment production by conserving and making more 
efficient the labor forces of the country and by improving the 
relations between capital and labor. 

The need of the hour is greater production. In normal 
times few employers realized the importance of their labor 
problem and the close connection between a healthy, contented 
labor force and maximum output. A reserve of unemployed 
men, maintained at a more or less constant level by the steady 
flow of immigrant labor from abroad, furnished the employer 
with a reservoir into which he could always dip when more 
men were needed. 

Today the demand for labor has outrun the supply. The 
governments of the warring nations have become the largest 
employers the world has ever seen; one of their tasks is to in- 
crease both the supply of labor and its effectiveness. It has 
become increasingly evident that to do this they must concern 
themselves with the health of the worker and his general well- 
being. The unusual conditions of overcrowding and conges- 
tion which have been produced in many places by the con- 
centration of enormous war-working plants has very much 
increased the difficulty of providing for the safety, health and 
proper recreation of the large numbers of men required to 
operate these plants. At the same time the vital necessity of 
_having the work proceed uninterruptedly, with maximum 
output, has made it all the more necessary that the men be 
attracted to these industrial centers and induced to stay there. 

The government departments, which have directly or 
through contracts to private or agency plants been the great 
employers of labor, are the Quartermaster and Ordnance De- 
partments and the Signal Corps of the War Department, the 
Navy Department and the Shipping Board. In connection 
with all of these, industrial service sections have been devel- 
oped whose function has been to augment production by help- 
ing in the solution of labor problems. 

Cooperating with the work of these industrial service sec- 
tions is the Labor Department itself, which is interested in all 
phases of the relationship between employer and employe and 
has tremendously expanded its work since the entry of the 
United States into the war. It has been felt, however, by 
those responsible for the various branches of the government 
service that while the aid and cooperation of the Labor De- 
partment were indispensable, the whole job was of such enor- 
mous magnitude and the labor end of such vital importance 
that it would be desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to estab- 
lish in each department a section that could apply itself solely 
to the problems and difficulties of that department. Such a 
section would always hope to have the benefit of the experience 
and advice of the Labor Department. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Labor Department there has 
also been established a war policies board to unify and coordi- 
nate the work of the different labor sections and to establish 
broad policies under which these sections can properly function. 

The Industrial Service Section of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment was organized in the latter part of 1917 by Herman 

Schneider, dean of the College of Engineering of the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, who chose experts from all parts of the 
country to assist him. Most of the men have received army 
commissions and are engaged in the work at considerable finan- 
cial sacrifice. Dean Schneider has recently been promoted to 
other work in the Ordnance Department, and Maj. William 
C. Rogers, who had been in charge of the mediation branch, 
has become chief of the section. Major Rogers has had long 
and varied experience in this work, having been in charge of 
the settlement of labor disputes in New York for five years. 
In 1913 he was acting commissioner of labor for New York 
state and subsequently, under Commissioner Lynch, had charge 
of numerous important labor matters. 

There are six branches of the Industrial Service Section 
which are quite similar to those in the industrial service sec- 
tions of other departments, to wit: Employment manage- 
ment and labor conditions, safety and sanitation, mediation, 
housing, community organization, and women’s branch, 

The employment management branch, under the direction 
of Maj. F. W. Tully, seeks to give to all plants engaged in 
ordnance work the benefits of the best practice in labor 
relations. 

Upon the employment manager, who is becoming a familiar 
figure in most large factories, is placed the general respon- 
sibility of securing satisfactory labor conditions. He not 
only supervises the employment and discharge of men, but 
studies their wages and the conditions under which they are 
working, and seeks to remove causes of friction. 

The employment management branch acts in the capacity 
of labor counselor ‘to the factories engaged in ammunition 
work. It receives requests for advice and guidance on all sorts 
of questions relating to wages, conditions of employment, 
government regulations in relation thereto, and all matters 
which in any way affect the employment of an efficient work- 
ing force. It seeks to interpret to the manufacturer the 
view-point of the government on these matters and to offer 
assistance in stabilizing conditions. It helps the manufac- 
turer to secure deferred classifications in the draft for valu- 
able men and interprets state and federal labor laws. It coop- 
erates with other branches of the government in protecting 
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plants against the activities of enemy aliens and is active in 
many other ways calculated to increase production. 

One of the first results of the advent of an employment 
manager in a plant is a careful study of labor turnover. We 
are all beginning to realize that there is a direct connection 
between production and a stable working force. Some months 
ago there were shipyards and munition plants whose turnover 
was not so far from 1,000 per cent per annum. With govern- 
ment cooperation the causes of such excessive changes in plant 
force have been studied and the turnover has been very much 
reduced. 

It was found that the supply of employment managers was 
insufficient to meet the needs of hundreds of growing plants 
engaged in war work. In cooperation with other industrial 
service sections courses have been established at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Mt. Holyoke College, and at other universi- 
ties which are training men and women for this work. 

The employment management branch has also done very 
valuable work in preventing one industry from raiding an- 
other for men. In many localities it was found that in the 
zeal of one government plant to expeditiously turn out its 
work, solicitors would be employed who drew men from 
other plants doing equally important work. ‘This situation 
has been effectually coped with, in some instances by getting 
the plant managers of the given locality to meet together 
and agree upon methods of employing men, which would be 
fair to all and which would not result in pulling men out of 
one war-working plant in order to increase the working force 
of another. 

In some sections of the country, particularly in the South, 
local ordinances have been passed requiring high license fees 
for anyone soliciting labor, Duly authorized government 
agents have frequently gone into these places and have been 
arrested and thrown into jail. They have then appealed to 
the employment management branch of the Industrial Service 
Department, which has straightened out the tangle. 

The services of this branch have also been requisitioned to 
help manufacturers in solving their transportation problems ; 
thus, in one case a western manufacturer found it impossible 
to retain his working force, and did not know why. He 
came to Washington for assistance, and upon investigation 
it was found that many of his employes were coming from 
distant points, that transportation was very inadequate, and 
the conditions of overcrowding such that parents refused to 
allow their daughters to go to work. A remedy for this state 
of affairs was found by improving transportation generally 
and also by running special cars for women, which were 
placed in charge of matrons. In this manner the cooperation 
of the parents was secured and the factory now has no diffi- 
culty whatever in getting all the employes it needs. 

Coming to the next branch of the work, that of safety and 
sanitation, it should be noted that these subjects have received 
more intelligent study in the last five or ten years than any of 
the other industrial labor problems. Stimulated in part by 
the spread of workman’s compensation laws and in part by a 
realization by the employer of his moral as well as financial 
responsibility for the safety and health of his employes, the 
safety movement has moved rapidly forward. 

This branch is in charge of Captain Reilley and seeks to 
apply the science of safety and sanitation, if it may be so 
called, to the particular hazards of factories doing work for the 
Ordnance Department. ‘These hazards are in some places 
great and it is highly important to the government that they 
be intelligently studied and reduced to a minimum. 

The effort is made to work, as far as possible, through 
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existing agencies, public and private, in order that there may 
be no duplication of effort. Many new industrial diseases 
have made their appearance, principally in plants handling 
nitro and amido compounds. ‘The diseases have been studied 
by the Department of Labor, the Council of National De- 
fense, and by the health and labor departments of some of the 
states. ‘The sanitation branch avails itself of the results of 
this study, surveys the plants using these poisonous compounds 
in order to assist the local labor or health department in clean- 
ing up unsanitary places and having information on file in the 
Ordnance Department for future use. 

The mediation branch in charge of Maj. James Tole has 
been very active and has already handled labor disputes in 
cities stretching from the New England states to Chicago 
and the Middle West. Usually the settlements have satis- 
fied both sides and of the many cases which have been adju- 
dicated only a very few have resulted in the dissatisfaction of 
either the employers or the men. ‘The mediators of the Ord- 
nance Department have, in the making of awards, been 
guided by the principles enunciated by the Taft-Walsh board, 
which with President Wilson’s approval has established a 
broad, progressive war labor program, and this has very much 
facilitated the work of labor adjustment. 

The principal questions which have arisen are demands for 
increases of wages and protests against alleged discrimination 
for union activity. Many of the plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of ammunition or articles necessary thereto, are open 
shops, although the unions are in some trades engaged in an 
active drive for membership. 

‘The employers are in most cases organized in employers’ 
associations and the feeling between management and men is - 
sometimes not of the best. An effort is being made by both 
sides to maintain industrial peace during the war, although 
the constantly increasing cost of living, necessitating in the 
opinion of the men frequent readjustments of wage scale, and 
a feeling on the part of many of the employes that some em- 
ployers’ associations are hostile to the existence of organized 
labor, have produced conditions which have made it difficult 
to avoid conflicts. 

The mediation branch has been particularly active in 
smoothing over difficulties before they became so acute as to 
result in a strike. It has been possible to establish friendly 
relations with both sides and in most cases to convince both 
the employers and the men that it was the purpose of the 
mediation branch to be absolutely fair to each. As a result 
of this feeling of confidence, advance information of impend- 
ing difficulties has come to Washington which made it possible 
to send representatives of the mediation branch to the scene 
of threatened trouble and by eliminating the causes of irrita- 
tion before they had become too great, to prevent cessation of 
work. When strikes have occurred, it has always been pos- 
sible to appeal to the patriotism of both sides and effect adjust- 
ments fair to each. 

The housing branch is under the direction of Perry Mac- 
Neille. The difficulties which have resulted from inadequate 
housing at many places where war material is being produced 
has already received so much public attention as to make it un- 
necessary to mention them in detail at this place. The duties 


‘of the housing branch are to supervise planning and building 


of workmen’s homes in cases where the funds for the erection 
of same come directly from the Ordnance Department and in 
other cases to cooperate with the Bureau of Industrial Hous- 
ing which was recently created by Congress and of which 
Otto M. Eidlitz has been acting as director. In many places: 
where large ordnance plants are under construction the branch 
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sees that proper homes are provided for the workmen, either 
designing such homes or supervising the designs submitted by 
project architects. Wherever necessary community buildings 
are provided as an essential part of the housing scheme. It 
has also been possible in some cases for the housing branch of 
the Ordnance Department to induce private builders to con- 
struct houses for ordnance workers, in which case the staff of 
experts of this branch has been placed at the service of the 
builders, 

If before America’s entry into the war our communities 
had been provided with good opportunities for recreation, if 
they had been properly equipped with facilities for sewage 
disposal, abundant drinking water and adequate trolley serv- 
ice, it would have been an easier matter to make the necessary 
expansions which the magnitude of war preparations made 
necessary ; the facts are that when the strain came which was 
produced by the very great concentration of war workers into 
already overcrowded industrial centers a demoralizing con- 
dition resulted of lack of housing, unspeakably overcrowded 
trolleys, inadequate recreation facilities and an increase in 
the social evil, all of which have lessened the efficiency of the 
workers and have been in part responsible for the large labor 
turnover which has attended so much government work. 

It is the task of the community organization branch in 
charge of Fred C. Butler to help communities in all matters 
of this kind and also to supervise in new communities the work 
of providing the necessary facilities for health, recreation, edu- 
cation, etc. The experience of other government agencies in 
recreational work under the direction of the Commission for 
Training Camp Activities, as well as of the Y. M. C. A., has 
been called into service, and cooperation with these agencies 
and others engaged in similar activities has been established. 
The work of this branch has not been fully organized but is 
progressing rapidly. The scope of the work is broad and in- 
cludes not only recreational and educational activities, but 
cooperation with communities in the solution of any problems 
that may be regarded. as community ones, and which affect a 
factory located in the neighborhood, such as transportation, 
housing, sanitation, social conditions, etc. In some of these 
activities the work of this branch is purely advisory, in others 
its functions are executive. Surveys are being made to estab- 
lish needs in communities where ordnance production is in 
progress and in a number of cases these surveys have already 
resulted in improved conditions and in greater cooperation 
within the communities between all the agencies engaged in 
social and civic work. 

The women’s branch under the direction of Mary Van 
Kleeck is mentioned last, not because it is of least importance, 
but because its activities embrace all of those of the other 
branches, applying to the especial needs of women the efforts 
for improved industrial relations which is attempted in the 
other bureaus. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the European war the muni- 
tion plants of England employed tens of thousands of women, 
and extensive machinery was developed to care for their well- 
being and thereby conserve the womanhood of England and 
at the same time augment production by securing proper work- 
ing conditions and hours of work. In the United States it 
is a matter of everyday observation that women are being 
increasingly used for work formerly done by men. ‘The 
number of women now working in the munition plants, how- 
ever, is not so very large, but is constantly increasing, and the 
indications are that very many women will be employed on 
munition work during the next few months. 

The government has adopted a very wise policy in regard 
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to women in industry. It is realized that before the war 
is over it will be necessary to employ large numbers of women 
to augment war production, but it is believed to be unwise 
to do so before all available men have been used. The Taft- 
Walsh board has furthermore ruled that if it shall become 
necessary to employ women on work ordinarily done by men, 
they must be allowed equal pay for equal work, and must 
not be allotted tasks disproportionate to their strength. 

The Woman’s Section is prepared to advise with manufac- 
turers as to the introduction of women into munition plants 
where such a course appears desirable and is ready to assist in 
the training of women for this work. It seeks to find the 
occupations for which women are best adapted, so that as the 
need grows for the dilution of labor, this process shall be most 
intelligently carried out and women shall be put to work 
on tasks which they will be best able to do. ‘As an instance, 
one of the large plants might be mentioned in which there 
are hundreds of inspectors; until recently these were chiefly 
men; now a great many women are being trained for this 
work, which they can do as well as the men whom they re- 
lease for other work. ‘The women’s branch supervises the 
employment of women in order that, by means of proper 
working conditions, their health may be conserved and the 
maximum output obtained. Necessary as proper sanitary con- 
ditions are for men, they are even more necessary where 
women are employed. ‘This branch is, therefore, interested in 
securing proper lavatory, toilet and locker facilities, with the 
provision of seats for women workers, if possible provided 
with backs. It also studies lifting devices to assist women in 
handling heavy material and counsels the factory managers 
in relation thereto, and in the best methods of making the 
factory as safe a place for women as possible. In this con- 
nection the Frankford Arsenal uniform was designed to elimi- 
nate all the danger points which a woman’s costume ordina- 
rily presents. ‘The uniform is made of a closely woven khaki- 
colored material, the placket hole buttoning toward the back 
to minimize the danger of its being caught in the machine 
at which the woman is standing—pockets in the hip carefully 
buttoned down to secure the contents against contamination by 
powder, etc. 

The women’s branch is also engaged in all of the activities 
of the employment manager, seeking to reduce the turnover 
by means of intelligent methods in the employment of women, 
fair wages and by the many other activities which have al- 
ready been described. 

The Industrial Service Section maintains local representa- 
tives in most district offices of the Ordnance Department, who 
cooperate with the Washington office in applying in the district 
the work of industrial service. “The Woman’s Section is sup- 
plementing this local representation by the appointment for 
each district of a woman supervisor. It is:the purpose of the 
Industrial Service Section to see that standards of living and 
conditions of work shall not be unnecessarily lowered during 
the war. ‘The experience of European countries has clearly 
shown that any other course is unwise and results in a lessened 
production. Realizing that an ever-increasing volume ' of 
products is the one thing most needed, the government is seek- 
ing to increase output by conserving the strength and health 
of the worker and by insisting upon good working conditions 
and fair wages, as good homes and transportation facilities as 
the unusual conditions permit, and proper recreation facili- 
ties. By all these means it seeks to produce a healthy and 
reasonably contented labor force whose best skill and energy 
may uninterruptedly be applied to producing all the things 
needed to carry the war to a victorious conclusion. 


CENTRALIZED RECRUITING 
OF WAR LABOR 


VERY week sees new employment 

agencies open for business, espe- 
cially in the cities. Railroad, factory 
and timber camp jobs are painted in 
glowing colors, and men stand outside 
the new bureaus to extol the advan- 
tages of the high wage, the “modern” 
sleeping accommodations, the double 
pay for overtime that go with work 
nowadays. Mr. Ford with his $5 a day 
for unskilled labor has become a back 
number; there are scores of concerns 
offering more. 

For the time being this situation may 
look excellent for the workers; any at- 
tempt to systematize the labor market 
and to deprive the workers of this va- 
riety of offer may appear to go against 
their interest. Yet organized labor 
knows that in the long run the workers 
lose out in such unregulated competition 
—even without the sums lost in fees to 
employment agents and the frequent 
misrepresentations of jobs and terms. 
Thus the order for a central national 
agency to recruit workers for war needs 
issued this week by President Wilson on 
the advice of the secretary of labor and 
the War Labor Policies Board is widely 
approved. 

From August 1 the federal employ- 
ment service will have the sole direction 
of all recruiting of civilian war workers, 
with power of depriving non-essential 
industries of such labor as they may ap- 
ply for, if that labor is needed for essen- 
tial production. The order relates more 
particularly to unskilled labor, and all 
employers are asked to refrain from re- 
cruiting it except through the federal 
service. No new principle is involved, 
for already the government has ef- 
fectively interfered with private enter- 
prise by the allocation of fuel and raw 
material. 

Exactly how the federal service, 
which at present has only a few hundred 
branches to cover all the territory of the 
United States, is going to function has 
not yet been announced; it is probable 
that many state and city employment 
systems will be made part of the federal 
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service for the purpose of this order. 
The need for coordination of such labor 
resources has long been recognized; it 
has been accomplished in practically all 
the Allied countries, where the “mobili- 
zation of labor” has ceased to be a polite 
phrase. 

In justifying the present order, Presi- 
dent Wilson said: 


We must recognize that it is a national 
demand—almost a right—of any one serving 
his country, whether employer or employe, 
to know that his service is being used in the 
most effective manner possible. 


There has been much confusion as to 
essential products. There has been ignor- 
ance of conditions—men have gone hun- 
dreds of miles in search of a job and 
wages which they might have found at their 
doors. Employers holding government con- 
tracts of the highest importance have com- 
peted with holders of similar contracts, and 
even with the government itself, and have 
conducted expensive campaigns for recruit- 
ing labor in sections where the supply of 
labor was already exhausted. 


From the announcement of the secre- 
tary of labor it appears that the new reg- 
ulations will not, at first, apply to all 
private enterprise, but only to that which 
is on a fairly large scale and in direct 
competition with war production. A re- 
sponsible employment service, in his 
opinion, will not only stop useless com- 
petition between employers for the same 
supply of labor, but will also decrease 
the excessive labor turnover by repre- 
senting jobs and terms as they are and by 
discouraging men from traveling long 
distances if work for them can be found 
nearer home. 
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LABOR LEADERSHIP HERE 
AND ABROAD 


RESIDENT WILSON’S cordial 
message of greeting and the report 
of the labor delegation, just back from 
England and France, were features of 
the opening session of the annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which closes today at St. Paul. 
The convention favored raising half the 
needed war revenue by taxing income 
and excess profits, endorsed the suffrage 
amendment, the vocational rehabilitation 
of soldiers, and the cooperative move- 
ment. But at the end of the first week, 
in the view of an attendant thoroughly 
sympathetic with the labor movement, 
there seemed ‘‘no likelihood of any con- 
structive outgiving of the convention 
either on war aims or on social recon- 
struction. “The convention is unenthu- 
siastic and thoroughly domesticated.” 
The report of the American delega- 
tion abroad included the suggestion that 
President Samuel Gompers should be 
sent to Europe; and, according to a dis- 
patch to the New York Tribune, the 
purpose of his mission would be to “‘ini- 
tiate an international trade union feder- 
ation to combat the influence which the 
International Socialist Party is exerting 
over the European labor movement.” 
The ground taken by various Ameri- 
can critics of the Inter-Allied Labor 
Conference in London in February— 
that its leaders were a group of defeatists 
and pro-German agents, and that they 
did not represent the responsible labor 
movement—was apparently thrown aside 
in his first-hand report, and the issue of 
socialism brought out into the fore- 
ground. ‘The distinctive thing in the 
English labor movement during the past 
twelve months has been that just as, at 
the outset of the war, labor and capital 
buried their feuds, for the sake of united 
effort in the prosecution of the war, so 
now Socialists and non-Socialists have 
buried their feuds in the interest of a 
united working-class front on war aims. 
and procedure—first in the united action 
by the British Trade Union Congress 
and the British Labour Party and then 
in the united action of both trade union 
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and Socialist bodies at the Inter-Allied 
Conference in London. Apparently the 
returning mission is so fearsome of So- 
cialist dominance after the war that it 
would have American labor endeavor to 
balk this unity and reopen and broaden 
the cleavages among the allied labor 
groups while the war is on; and en- 
deavor to do it on the issue of whether 
or not an inter-belligerent labor con- 
ference should be held. 

Both the St. Paul convention and the 
report of the American delegation will 
be reviewed in later issues of the SurR- 
vey. Here quotation can be made from 
a special dispatch to the New York 
Tribune, a newspaper that has taken 
anything but a favorable view of the 
British labor offensive: 


The report, read by Secretary John P. 
Frey, of Cincinnati, states that, outside of a 
“small but noisy” pacifist minority, the will 
of the working classes in Allied countries is 
to continue the war resolutely until victory is 
won. But, it continues, there is a wide diverg- 
ence as to the means of victory. In both Eng- 
land and France a majority of the leaders 
favor some form of conference with the Ger- 
man workingmen. The commission believes, 
however, that the rank and file is against 
any parleying with the enemy until he is 
driven off Allied soil. 


This anomaly, the report continues, is due 
to the dual organization of the European 
labor movement. “In Great Britain,” it 
states, “and upon the European continent 
there exist today among the workers more 
or less joint industrial and political move- 
ments,” the political wing being invariably 
of a Socialist complexion. “While these So- 
cialist groups work with the trade unions 
politically, they maintain their separate affili- 
ation with the international Socialist organi- 
zation.” 


In other words, the mission believes that 
the Socialist party, which has maintained 
some sort of international organization dur- 
ing the war, is able to dominate the purely 
industrial labor movement, which has not. 
To political socialism, internationally or- 
ganized, it attributes the growth of the de- 
mand for a conference with the Germans, a 
demand which originated [?] with the Rus- 
sian soviets soon after the revolution, made a 
convert of Arthur Henderson, then labor 
member of the British War Cabinet, and 
through him converted a majority of the la- 
bor party of England and the General Fed- 
eration of Labor in France.[?] The mem- 
bers of the mission believe that the purely in- 
dustrial labor movement should have as close 
an international organization as the Socialist 
political movement, in order to combat it. 


“It is unsafe and unsound,” the report 
says, “to contemplate passively the influences 
exerted upon the trades union movement in 
the great industrial nations of the world by 
political leaders, however sincere they may 
be, whose viewpoint and experiences are 
those of the theorist and the politician. The 
policies and programs of the workers must 
be formulated by the workers themselves, 
acting through their industrial organiza- 
tions, if their best interests are to be con- 
served. 


“The existing conditions tend to empha- 
size the urgent necessity for a purely trade 
union international federation at which the 
industrial problems can be given ample con- 
sideration entirely apart from any political 
movement or consideration. We therefore 
recommend that during the period of the war 
the American Federation of Labor maintain 
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one or more direct representatives in Eu- 
rope.” 

It is understood that the projected visit of 
Mr. Gompers to Europe, recommended in the 
closing sentence of the report, is to be a first 
step in the establishment of this international 
organization. 


The mission’s report is extremely frank in 
speaking of the policies of European labor 
bodies. Contrary to published statements, 
given out when the members first landed, it 
shows that the majority of French and Brit- 
ish labor leaders cling firmly to their de- 
mand for an inter-belligerent labor confer- 
ence—another “Stockholm,” [?] though the 
demand is receding somewhat during the 
present drives on the western front. 


“One of the most prominent figures in the 
French General Confederation of Labor,” 
says the report, “expressed the opinion, which 
was supported by practically all French rep- 
resentatives present, that an international 
conference was necessary, his conviction 
being that it would be possible to impress 
upon the German and Austrian workers that 
it was their duty to act for the general wel- 
fare of the workers of the world.” In Eng- 
land the mission found a wider divergence 
of opinion, both as to the proposed confer- 
ence itself and as to its character. But the 
the indorsement by the British Labour Party 
of the famous inter-Allied statement of war 
aims still stands. 


A vigorous minority, however, led by 
Havelock Wilson, of the Seamen’s Union, is 
opposing the conference and is seeking to 
wrest the labor movement in England free 
from Socialist control. It is this minority, 
presumably, which would be made the nu- 
cleus of the proposed international trade 
union federation. Encouragement and moral 
support would be given to similar minorities 
in other Allied countries, and Mr. Frey be- 
lieves the organization would be able to rid 
the movement of its party Socialist leaders 
and put the idea of an anti-belligerent con- 
ference to sleep until the Germans confess 
themselves beaten. 


The difference between the American Fed- 
eration and the British Labour Party is more 
than a difference over technique. The pro- 
posed conference, if by any chance it were 
instrumental in ending the war, might make 
the Socialist party dominant in Europe. . 


By way of comparison, two para- 
graphs may be quoted from an English 
investigator, active in questions involv- 
ing labor administration. In a letter to 
the Survey, he sums up the conferences 
between the American delegation and 
responsible English labor leaders as fol- 
lows: 


What happened was that the American 
representatives had a prolonged and, of 
course, entirely cordial talk with the repre- 
sentatives of the British Labour Party, and 
of the Trade Union Congress. In the dis- 
cussion agreement was reached on a number 
of points of considerable importance. For 
instance, it was found that both the Labour 
Party in the states and here were agreed 
upon war aims in accordance with the sev- 
eral declarations of President Wilson; that 
both parties were in favour of the working- 
classes of the various countries coming to- 
gether as soon as the several governments 
begin openly to discuss terms of peace. . 


It was not possible, however, to carry 
agreement beyond these points, since the 
American representatives had no power to 
go beyond their instructions, which debarred 
them from entertaining any proposal for an 
immediate conference between the labor rep- 
resentatives of all the belligerents. On this 
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most important issue the representatives of 
the states were fully informed of the British 
views, and especially of the view held here 
generally by the labor people that unless a 
conference is held at an early date, peace, 
when at last it arrives, will be in the ter- 
minology and spirit of the old order. 


The American delegation’s report, to 
turn from controversial matters, told “‘in 
abundant detail of the determination of 
the great mass of English and French 
people to see the war through to victory 
and to endure any necessary sacrifices 
to that end.”’ ‘The cleanness and cour- 
age of the American soldiers were highly 
praised and the influence of President 
Wilson as the recognized leader of world 
democracy was eulogized. 

Referring to the respect in which 
President Wilson is held in the Allied 
countries, the report said in part: 

No matter in which differing industrial or 
political circles we found ourselves, there 
was the same profound admiration for him. 
His actions and utterances have immeas- 


urably heartened the people of the Allied 
countries. 


HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
THE PUBLIC 


HAT we are entering upon a new 

era in the practise of medicine, that 
its individualistic practise, presuming a 
fulh knowledge of the entire field by 
every practitioner, is dead, and that in 
its place is coming the cooperative prac- 
tice of medicine by groups of men whose 
specialties supplement one another and 
who make use of a centralized equip- 
ment, were statements made recently by 
Dr. Andrew R. Warner, superintendent 
of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, to a 
group of people interested in health in- 
surance. Dr. Warner drew upon his 
own experience for illustrations of the 
financial practicableness of the new 
procedure. A dispensary fee of fifty 
cents per patient had led, he said, to a 
financial surplus for one institution; 
dental care on similar lines had paid all 
the expenses of a dental college, leaving 
the students’ tuition fees as clear profit; 
eye-glasses ordinarily costing $10 a pair 
were being furnished to patients for 
$3.50. Specialists at a well-conducted 
pay clinic received a minimum of $5 for 
two hours’ service, which in a year, Dr. 
Warner estimated, would be the equiva- 
lent of a nominal income of $10,500 on 
the individualistic basis. 

Health insurance, Dr. Warner be- 
lieves, will hasten the development of 
cooperative medicine. His remarks 
were addressed to representatives of 
seven of the eight official state bodies in- 
vestigating health insurance in this coun- 
try. ‘These representatives, on invita- 
tion of the Ohio commission, met at 
Cleveland last month for their second 
annual gathering. Royal Meeker, 
United States commissioner or labor 
statistics, and a few other interested 
students of the subject were present also. 
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Dr. Warner’s remarks were re-enforced 
by Dr. John E. Ransom, member of the 
Illinois commission and superintendent 
of the Central Free Dispensary of Chi- 
cago, who reported that on the coopera- 
tive plan a prescription fee of about ten 
cents per patient had paid for all medi- 
cines dispensed, including the salary of 
the pharmacist. 

On organized labor’s attitude toward 
health insurance considerable divergence 
of opinion arose. Secretary Winslow, 
of the Connecticut commission, and Sen- 
ator Albers, of Wisconsin, thought the 
unions knew practically nothing about 
the subject, while Commissioner Woll, 
of Illinois, who is president of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, con- 
veyed the impression that workingmen 
were strongly against the measure. On 
the other hand, Katharine Felton, of 
the California commission, pointed out 
the favorable action of the, building 
trades council and the federation of la- 
bor in her own state, and Senator Colby, 
of New Jersey, showed that the unions 
of that state had twice gone on record 
for the plan. Suggestions that labor en- 
dorsements had been given by a few lead- 
ers out of harmony with the views of 
the rank and file were denied by John 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, Who 
recounted the exhaustive study given to 
the matter by a committee of the New 
York Federation of Labor for a year 
and a half, culminating in unanimous 
approval by two successive state confer- 
ences with over 150 delegates, and the 
introduction of a bill into the New York 
legislature. [See ‘the Survey for 
March 30, 1918, page 708.] 

A. P. Webster, of the. John Deere 
Plow Co., was in the chair for the IIli- 
nois commission when the attitude of 
employers was taken up. He spoke of 
the growth of voluntary sickness funds 
in many manufacturing plants, and 
hoped that means would be found by 
which “employers and laboring people 
could arrive at some better understand- 
ing of the problem, and what could be 
accomplished, and then discuss means 
for accomplishing it.” He did not be- 
lieve employers had as yet adopted defi- 
nite opinions on the matter. The im- 
possibility of solving the sickness prob- 
lem by bringing occupational diseases 
under workmen’s compensation was 
strongly emphasized by Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, Occupational diseases compensa- 
tion, it was declared, would cover only 
about 1 per cent of existing illness. 

In his address of welcome W. A. 
Julian, an employer, who is chairman of 
the Ohio commission, after reminding 
the delegates of the need for more thor- 
oughgoing health supervision as_ re- 
vealed by the draft boards, declared that 
the employers of his state were becom- 
ing convinced that it was good business 
to pay into a fund a large sum of money 
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to cover health insurance and sickness 
prevention. 

A preliminary report on war-time ex- 
tensions of social insurance, by Dr. An- 
drews, showed that other countries were 
not holding back but were even stimu- 
lated to action by the war. Germany 
had expanded her health insurance sys- 
tem to provide cash and medical mater- 
nity care for wives of men in state ser- 
vice, and had brought nearly ten times 
as many people under her old-age pen- 
sion law by lowering by five years the 
age of eligibility. Austria had liberal- 
ized her health insurance and had lifted 
her workmen’s compensation scale to 
two-thirds of wages. Italy had brought 
agricultural workers under compensa- 
tion and provided for a commission to 
draft a compulsory health insurance law. 
Sweden and the Swiss canton of Zurich 
had recently adopted compulsory health 
insurance. ‘The British social insurance 
system had been extended to increase 
workmen’s compensation benefits 25 per 
cent during the war and for six months 
thereafter, to include certain diseases 
arising in munitions work, to liberalize 
old-age pensions 50 per cent, and to ap- 
ply unemployment insurance to about 50 
per cent more people. ‘This latter point, 
Dr. Andrews thought, would prove of 
particular value during the period of 
military and industrial demobilization. 

The war again came into the discus- 
sion when Senator Colby, fresh from a 
trip to the battle front, vividly described 
the appalling sacrifice of life and pre- 
dicted that the return of peace would 
bring about a “reaction, and as a result 
much preventive social legislation, inclu- 
ding health insurance.” 


A TRAINING COURSE FOR 
AMERICANIZATION 


HE Council of Social Agencies in 

Cincinnati, Ohio, has an Ameri- 
canization executive committee, of which 
George Eisler is the ‘sociological direc- 
tor.” It did not take Mr. Eisler long 
to discover a lack of trained teachers 
and social workers with the qualifica- 
tions for teaching elementary English 
and successfully preparing immigrants 
for citizenship. He therefore ar- 
ranged with the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Randall J. Condon, who is also 
superintendent of the city’s public 
schools, to establish an institute for 
the training of such teachers, so that 
the demand may be more intelligently 
met when the schools open for the fall 
term. 

An appeal asking teachers and both 
voluntary and professional social workers 
to enlist in the Americanization serv- 
ice and to enroll in an institute for 
training met with an unusual response. 
Fully 50 per cent of the 125 applicants 
were regular day school teachers and 
about 15 per cent were persons engaged 
in professional social service work, the 
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rest being volunteers. The staff of lec- 
turers is composed of both teachers and 
social workers, and the program shows 
the usefulness of this division of work. 
For instance, a lecture by Prof. Ray- 
mond Moley on Cooperative Citizenship 
and Democracy is followed by one on 
the Direct Method of Teaching Eng- 
lish by Prof. A. W. Castle, and a lec- 
ture on immigrant schools by Dr. Con- 
don is followed by an explanation of . 
Cincinnati’s public library facilities by 
Mrs. Henry Englander. 

An outline of Standards and Methods 
in the Education of Immigrants has been 
compiled which goes into such important 
details as the desirable medium, maxi- 
mum and average size of classes, the ex- 
act duties and qualifications of teachers, 
methods of publicity (including many 
forms of cooperation with outside 
agencies), registration and classification 
of pupils, methods of regularizing at- 
tendance, and the like. 


TAKING CHAOS OUT OF AN- 
OTHER INDUSTRY 


N England they say that the war has 

advanced many industrial reforms 
by twenty or thirty years. Of the ef- 
fects already ptoduced by America’s 
short participation in it, many evidences 
can be recorded. One of these is the 
recent action affecting dock labor, a 
highly important employment in war 
time. It is announced that, after con- 
ferences between representatives of the 
War and Navy Departments, the Ship- 
ping Board, the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the Department of Labor, a 
scheme has been inaugurated under 
which the government takes control over 
all dock labor and organizes the employ- 
ment of longshoremen in every port. 

In 1915, the Russell Sage Foundation 
published a book by Charles B. Barnes, 
now director of employment for the 
New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, describing in detail the wasteful 
methods of casual employment at the 
docks, derogatory to self-respect and 
contributory /in no small degree to the 
social problems of our seaboard cities. 
In 1916, the Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment in New York city issued 
a report on dock employment which 
contained a detailed plan for “decasual- 
izing” this occupation. The plan pro- 
vided for the pooling of labor reserves 
by employers with the aid of public em- 
ployment bureaus and clearing houses. 
Neither Mr. Barnes’ book nor the re- 
port of this committee received more 
than passing attention. The over-supply 
of labor at the waterfront, in all ports, 
has always been looked upon as a per- 
manent feature. It has meant that in 
normal times there were, on busy days, 
about twice as many men applying for 
jobs as there were jobs. When a ship 
arrived and the foreman came out to 
the pier gate to engage men, there was 
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a scramble for brass checks suggesting 
_ the bakshish of oriental touring places. 

| Low wages, irregular work—neces- 
sary since ships do not arrive and leave 
with clockwork regularity—attracted a 
labor force consisting in large part of 
men who looked upon dock employment 
as a temporary expedient while waiting 
for better jobs to turn up. And men 
of that class outnumbered the experi- 
enced longshoremen, who really are 
skilled workers and regard their voca- 
tion as a permanent source of livelihood. 
Not even waiting rooms gave the men a 
place to assemble, though they were 
often required to wait for hours. Near- 
by saloons were consequently always 
crowded. Indeed, employers were likely 
to disclaim all responsibility for these 
men, whom they did not regard as their 
own because they were usually willing 
to work wherever a job was to be had 
when they needed it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
unrest at the waterfront became chronic. 
Strikes were so frequent that newspapers 
would not report them unless they were 
accompanied by violence. Of the fine, 
sturdy men who, for the most part, com- 
posed the unions and bore the brunt of 
the fight for better conditions, the pub- 
lic rarely heard. 

Then the war came. Even before the 
draft, the rise in wages and opportunity 
for muscular workers in munition plants 
threatened to deplete the waterfront of 
its little knots of waiting longshoremen. 
Employers became alarmed. Most of 
them made agreements with the unions 
that contained substantial increases in 
pay and other improvements, though 
those acquainted with the conditions 
know that these earnings—possible only 
by working shifts of continuous twenty 
hours or more—do not come to a high 
weekly income when evened out over 
the year. 

Now, a scheme very much on the lines 
of that proposed by the mayor’s com- 
mittee has been adopted, and New York 
has been chosen as the first port where 
all labor will in future have to be en- 
gaged from the government employment 
bureau. A central employment office 
will be opened, with branches at every 
pier that is devoted to transatlantic 
trade, and a number of divisional clear- 
ing houses to facilitate the transfer of 
men from piers where they are not 
wanted to those where they are. 

In spite of all former protestations by 
employers that it was impracticable to 
list in advance their labor requirements, 
they will be held to report their labor 
needs daily, stating the ship arrivals 
scheduled for the coming day and all 
details necessary to enable the officials 
of the bureau to know exactly how 
many men will be needed and for what 
time. The loading operations will be 
handled in much the same way. ‘Thus, 
work will be expedited and the labor 
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shortage, now reported occasionally at 
certain piers while at others scores of 
men hang around waiting for work, will 
be done away with. 

The plan will have even more far- 
reaching consequences. With men reg- 
istered through one central system for 
dock work, employers will be unable to 
maintain separately their little reserves 
of unemployed men to keep down wages 
and generally disorganize the industry 
to the great disadvantage of those who 
try to make their living at it. The best 
employers have for years recognized the 
unions; but so long as it was possible at 
any time for outsiders to flock in and 
spoil the market, it was obviously im- 
possible for the unions to keep the situa- 
tion in hand. Under the new scheme, 
work will naturally and gradually be- 
come more regular for those who desire 
it so. With a government department 
in charge of the hiring operations, a 
closer study of means to improve work- 
ing conditions may be expected also. 

The appointment of Capt. Thomas V. 
O’Connor as chief officer of the new 
employment service represents a personal 
triumph for a man who, as president 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Union, has fought employers in every 
port of the country, yet has shown a 
fairness and intelligent understanding 
for all problems connected with dock 
work which render him the most eligible 
man for the position. 


NEEDED: A LEAGUE FOR 
THE MIDDLE-AGED 


OUNG people constitute the most 
exploited and least consulted por- 
tion of our population’”—so ran a sen- 
tence from the manifesto of a conference 
held recently in New York city for the 
purpose of organizing the youth of the 
country. [See the Survey for May 11, 
page 165.] Out of the conference came 
a permanent organization styling itself 
the Young Democracy. Only persons 
below forty years of age may join. 
From the other side of the continent 
now comes word of a movement to or- 
ganize the old people of the nation. This 
has already given birth to the Half Cen- 
tury Association of America, one of 
whose objects is ‘to discourage and 
eliminate the arbitrary and unjust dis- 
crimination in the public and private 
service against men and women who 
have reached the age of fifty years and 
over.” The organization, whose head- 
quarters are in Los Angeles, claims to 
have a membership of over 1,200 men, 
which is increasing at the rate of 100 a 
week. Within a year, predict its off- 
cers, it will number 100,000 members. 
It is incorporated under the laws of 
California, and to show its liberality of 
spirit, has already welcomed a flourish- 
ing woman’s auxiliary. 
The association has been formed in 
the belief that ‘‘it is far easier and more 
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agreeable to keep off the shelf than to 
get off.” Among its objects are these: 


To promote and foster a high standard of 
citizenship, the teaching of patriotism and 
loyalty to the government of the United 
States, to create and to maintain a spirit of 
unity among its'members and to create ave- 
nues for mental and spiritual endeavor and 
sources of production and distribution. 


Thus does M. E. Bryant, its “vigor- 
ous, broad-visioned, hoary-headed presi- 
dent,” describe some of the things the 
association has accomplished: 


When the call of our country went forth 
for volunteers, our association registered two 
hundred expert mechanics for the ship-build- 
ing service. A few weeks ago our chief of 
police came to us, explaining the city’s lack 
of adequate protection because of the call to 
the colors of so many men, including the 
National Guardsmen. In response to his ap- 
peal for help, over one hundred and twenty- 
five men between fifty and sixty years of age 
immediately enrolled themselves as Half 
Century Home Guards, and are diligently 
drilling and training under the supervision 
of competent and experienced officers. We 
propose to raise two battalions of Home 
Guards, and have already organized a school 
for officers. 


We have a fixed purpose in view, to bene- 
fit men and women past fifty, men and women 
who have done things; who have been a 
creative force, and who are still competent 
to do and to create; and we believe that we 
shall succeed in making it impossible in the 
future to pauperize such of our citizens. We 
are not a political organization, but we shall 
see to it that there shall be passed such laws 
as shall protect men and women of mature 
years. We have already taken steps in that 
direction. Immediately upon _ organizing, 
we began to bombard Washington, urging 
the abolishment of the age limit from the 
civil service rules; and Senator Phelan of 
California is introducing a measure in Con- 
gress with the purpose of such abolishment 
in view. 

We are starting a campaign of education 
to open the mind of the employer to the fact 
that a man past fifty, if he is mentally and 
physically fit, is worthy of employment. Em- 
ployers of labor are recognizing us—recog- 
nizing the fact that we have men among us 
who are competent to fill positions of im- 
portance and trust. We have already 
placed two hundred of our members, men 
who have heretofore been fighting the un- 
successful battle of the gray-haired. 


WHERE WAR WAGES DO 
NOT REACH 


WO current studies of working 

women and girls confirm the im- 
pression of wages lagging behind the 
cost of living, of the persistence of the 
old theory that women’s wages are to 
be figured not on their services and 
needs but on the fraction of the neces- 
sary family income not earned by 
fathers and brothers—‘“they can live so 
much more cheaply at home’—and of 
the fact that war work and war condi- 
tions have only slightly affected some 
of the traditional women’s trades, such 
as clerking in retail stores. 

Both reports bear the imprint of the 
Consumers’ League. One, written by 
Josephine A. Roche for the national 
league, will appear shortly as a pamphlet 
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under the title, One Hundred Wage- 
Earning Women and Girls in Balti- 
more. The other, done by Jessica Wads- 
worth Burns for the Ohio league, has 
been printed as a four-page leaflet. 


HE Baltimore report studies the act- 

ual cost of living and incomes of one 
hundred wage-earning women and girls 
in the months of January and February 
of this year, following in the path of 
Miss Butler’s similar study of Baltimore 
in 1912 (Saleswomen in Mercantile 
Stores, Russell Sage Foundation Pub- 
lications). Not only the figures but the 
stories of individual women. “explode 
the complacent delusion,’ writes Miss 
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that the wages of women in war-time have 
risen to meet the increased costs. In muni- 
tion and war industries, it is true, the wages 
of women are greatly increased. Undoubt- 
edly the influence of these industries has 
forced a slight advance in women’s pay in 
other lines of work. But it has not operated 
as generally, nor have the increases been as 
large as popularly supposed. The results of 
this inquiry bring out once more the fun- 
damental facts made familiar by all previous 
studies of working girls and women; the 
deficit between their earnings and cost of 
living—their problems of mere existence. 

Personal interviews with the one hun- 
dred were supplemented by many other 
sources of information. Says the report: 

The fact which most compels attention 
about this group of workers (two-thirds of 
them in factories, one-third in department 
stores or offices) is that 48 per cent receive 
an annual income of less than $400 a year— 
approximately $8 a week; and 84 per cent 
receive less than $500 a year, approximately 
$10 a week. In their last place of employ- 
ment, at the end of 1917, 65 per cent of them 
were being paid less than $9 a week. 


Yet half of them were over twenty- 
one years of age; all save two were born 
in this country and three-quarters of 
them of American-born parents; 54 per 
cent had finished the eighth grade in 
school; half had had five years or more 
experience—‘‘of fifteen women who had 
worked steadily and faithfully more 
than fifteen years in one line of work, 
only three were being paid as much as 
$12 a week.” 

A minimum wage for a woman in 
Baltimore is estimated at $10.25 (in 
New York it is $11.70). Yet nearly 
half of the group spent less than the 
minimum amount for food and cloth- 
ing, which leads the committee to re- 
mark that “few persons realize that liv- 
ing at home does not necessarily mean 
that a girl is assisted. Only half of the 
66 per cent living at home were receiv- 
ing help, direct or indirect, from their 
people. The other half were entirely 
self-supporting and fifteen of them had 
dependents to care for as well.” Forty- 
four per cent had help from relatives 
or from semi-charitable homes, yet even 
with this, “in a number of instances the 
income fell considerably short of the 
estimated minimum and the lack of a 
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wholesome life could be seen in the 
girl’s frail and anemic appearance.” 
‘The investigation, says the report, 

emphasizes anew the incredible shortsighted- 
ness of the community which so taxes and 
neglects one of its most precious assets—the 
splendid courage and strong moral fiber of 
underpaid girls who go unflinchingly for- 
ward year after year, keeping faith with a 
future that promises them nothing. On 
every side stand out in vivid contrast to 
their burdens the carefree and abundant lives 
of loved and protected women, or the in- 
dulged and seemingly pleasure-filled exis- 
tence of the others who have bargained away 
their most precious possession. The wage- 
earners daily see women who have labored 
honestly and unswervingly through the years, 
whose reward has been a youth of bitter 
struggle and a gray middle age of re- 
nounced hopes. Yet throngs of girl workers 
fight unceasingly a steadfast battle never 
won by a single supreme moment of effort 
and denial, but having to be everlastingly 
renewed. It is a miracle made possible only 
by that marvelous idealism of youth which 
clings to its dream of better things and re- 
fuses all compromise. 


The Ohio league, through its Mini- 
mum Wage Committee, studied the 
wages offered in 8,540 advertisements 
for “Help Wanted—Female” in 1915 
and again in 1917 under two headings: 
1, “home service;’’ 2, “‘store, office, hotel, 
factory, etc.” 

All of the first group receive room 
and board, so that increased cost of rent 
and food does not affect them. Of the 
total, 96 per cent, or 1,134, who do 
“general house-work,” were offered an 
average of $4.81 a week in 1915, while 
2,753 were offered $6.09 in 1917—fig- 
ures significant for the number sought 
as well as for the increase of 27 per cent 
in wages. On the other hand, “domestic 
cooks” and “special service” (nurses, 
waitresses, parlor maids, companions, 
etc.) were offered only 6 per cent more. 

Now, although all of these domestic 
servants are furnished full board and 
rent, the Consumers’ League finds that 
their expenses for clothing, shoes and all 
other items have increased for them 
from 10 per cent (carfare in Cleveland) 
to 75 per cent on clothes. It finds an 
increase of at least 50 per cent neces- 
sary on all items except food, or 25 per 
cent of the total wages to keep them at 
the 1915 level. The general house- 
worker is, then, on the average, 2 per 
cent better off than she was in 1915— 
12 cents a week, although her wages 
have gone up 27 per cent. The domes- 
tic cooks and the others mentioned in 
their wage class, are distinctly worse off. 

Of 4,122 positions offered in stores, 
factories, offices, hotels and factories, 
899 cases were dropped out for lack of 
a sufficient number on which to base a 
comparison. Of the 3,223 remaining, 
candy-makers (1 per cent of the total) 
were offered an increase of 78 per cent 
—an amount explained at least in part 
by the low wages prevailing in 1915 
($4.68, the lowest in the whole group 
of over 3,000 girls) which made a big 
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raise necessary to keep a working force ~ 


at all. These girls were, therefore, 28 
per cent better off than in 1915. 

Among the dish-washers, electrical 
and hardware workers and those opera- 
ting power machines on clothing (19 per 
cent of the total) the increase was 46 
per cent, leaving them 4 per cent worse 
off than before. 

Among the 960 errand, stock and 
office girls, bookkeepers, clerical workers, 
stenographers, packers and paper-box 
makers, who comprise 51 per cent of all, 
the increase was 35 per cent, or 15 per 
cent under 1915. And among the 560 
waitresses and kitchen help in_ hotels, 
etc., saleswomen, typists, bindery 
workers, seamstresses and _ milliners 
there was a raise of only 15 per cent, 
leaving a deficit of 35 per cent over the 
wages of 1915. 

The report sharply disclaims discus- 
sion as to whether the 1915 wages were 
adequate—it is merely comparing the 
average rates offered in the two years 
—and then shows that of all these girls 
and women only 20 per cent are offered 
wages which will buy as much now as 
the 1915 wages bought; for 80 per cent, 
“actual wages” have gone down. 

Somewhat analogous is the recent 
study by the federal Children’s Bureau 
as to the decreased use of milk in Bal- 
timore. While there were only 756 
children (two to seven years) in the 
families studied, the results are offered 
as fairly representative of conditions in 
American cities since the information 
was secured by school nurses of the De- 
partment of Health and nurses of the 
Instructive Visiting Nurse Association 
and the Babies’ Milk Fund from all 
families they visited during a certain 
short period, provided (1) there were 
at least two children under seven years 
of age, (2) the family had been in the 
city at least a year, and (3) no tuber- 
cular patient was living with the family. 


HE study showed, in brief, that 

only 29 per cent of the children are 
having fresh milk to drink as against 60 
per cent a year ago and only 20, or 3 per 
cent, are having as much as three cups 
a day; the number of families who are 
buying no fresh milk at all has risen 
from 37 a year ago to 107, or 29 per 
cent of all studied, and these include 
one-fourth of all the children under 
seven; at the same time, the total 
amount of canned milk purchased has 
decreased ; moreover, for 46 per cent of 
the 575 children who are not drinking 
milk, tea and coffee have been substi- 
tuted. 

In Louisville, a detailed study of ten 
families having an income of $15 a 
week or less, made for the Associated 
Charities by Anna Roller, puts the -dis- 
parity between wages and cost of living * 
in concrete terms. Less food and 
cheaper food is bought, two families 
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going entirely without meat and five 
without milk. Several families have 
moved into cheaper quarters, seven 
wanted to move but could not afford to. 
Practically no new clothing is bought, 
the wage-earner buying second-hand 
what he must have, the children depend- 
ing entirely on gifts. Furniture is not 
replaced. Only one family has replen- 
ished the supply of towels and bedding 
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since 1914, in all of the others the sup- 
ply being so inadequate that cleanliness 
is impossible—and four of the ten fami- 
lies do not own a broom! Recreation, 
of course, is negligible, but nine have 
church connections. “There has been a 
great deal of illness among them; eight 
families have had more than in 1914 
and in six cases all members of the fam- 
ily were ill during the past winter. 


The American Medical Association 


By Graham Taylor 


HILE the primary purpose of the 

American Medical Association is the 

promotion of the advancement of 
eaecical and surgical science, never in all 
the seventy-one years of its history has it 
gone further afield or so broadened the 
scope of its science as at its session in 
Chicago last week. A large number of the 
technical topics announced for the section 
meetings of “the scientific assembly” dealt 
with war problems directly or by way of 
application or exemplification. The great 
general sessions, which crowded two of the 
largest halls in Chicago, were wholly de- 
voted to patriotic themes. 

Significantly, the opening note of the series 
of meetings, struck by Dr. Arthur Dean 
Bevan in his presidential address, was a 
summons to “each member of the medical 
profession, each county medical society, each 
state medical society to take an active part 
in the propaganda against drink, and se- 
cure national prohibition not years from now, 
but now, when it is so badly needed and will 
accomplish so much good not only for our 
boys in khaki and in blue, but for the na- 
tion in arms.” Dr. Bevan added, “When 
it has once been done away with, it could 
no more be resurrected after the war than 
could slavery.” 

He declared that protection by law against 
the injury that drink is doing to our people 
is “the most important public health measure 
that could be secured,” and insisted that 
“science and education should eliminate not 
only the plagues and epidemics, but also 
the curse of drink from the world.” He 
coupled the claim that “no army has ever 
been mobilized that has been as free from 
drinking as the American army,’ with the 
observation that “venereal disease is only 
about half as frequent in the men after they 
enter the army as in similar groups of in- 
dividuals in civil life.” 

Referring to the obsession of Germany, 
Dr. Bevan said, “We medical men are fa- 
miliar with a horrible disease which be- 
gins with an initial lesion acquired in a 
debauch and which ends often in insanity 
with delusions of grandeur and magnificence. 
It would seem as though the German nation 
is suffering from such a disease and from 
such a form of insanity.” 

Even greater than the demonstration that 
followed this address were the ones that 
greeted the appearance and words of the 
distinguished men representing the medical 
science and war service of Great Britain, 
Canada, France and Belgium. At the 
presentation of each the audience rose spon- 


taneously to greet not only the man, but the 
nation, The young Belgian surgeon touched 
the American heart by baring that of Bel- 
gium in saying, “We had heard of you and 
knew something of you before th: war, but 
war showed us your heart. You have fed 
a whole nation and clothed it across a wide 
sea and Belgium gives you back a dumb, 
all-enveloping love and devotion in return.” 

Selective service procedure and results, in 
being credited with sending into the army 
two and a half millions of the three mil- 
lions of men now under arms, came in for 
much helpful discussion. For this purpose 
Surgeon-General Gorgas and many of his 
staff and army surgeons, together with rep- 
resentatives of the provost marshal-general’s 
office met with a large number of physicians 
serving with the draft boards and not a 
few lawyers and laymen connected with 
them. The regulations for physical exami- 
nation, old and new, were so interpreted as 
to promote a more uniform standard in their 
application. Insistence was laid upon judg- 
ing the man as a whole, not merely as “an 
anatomic fragment.” 

Men. with remediable defects are not 
hereafter to be accepted at camp, but will 
be urged to take such treatment at home as 
will fit them for service. An army surgeon 
from one of the cantonments gave interest- 
ing evidence that the men voluntarily in 
service responded much more effectively to 
remedial treatment than the men unwillingly 
drafted, who were often guilty of malin- 
gering. Notwithstanding the frankly- ad- 
mitted mistakes and unevenness of results 
experienced in administering the selective 
service, it was rated by common consent to 
be one of the very greatest achievements of 
the democratic spirit and method. 

Surgeon-General Gorgas said: 

“The world has never seen a better army 
than America is now putting into the field, 
and the standard is constantly rising. The 
death rate decreases as the health conditions 
improve. ‘The best record previously was 
the Japanese army, which was twenty per 
thousand. Ours is only eight per thousand. 
The American boy is safer in the army than 
at home, and except when sweeping casualty 
lists come in, the death rate will be much 
lower than in civilian life. 

“Social diseases are being rapidly curbed, 
if not eliminated and the chief obstacle we 
have to contend with in that line is with 
the new recruits who are infected. Vice 
zones are being enlarged around the camps 
and the net is being drawn tighter all the 
time against immoral women and the sale 
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of alcohol to soldiers. There is less social 
disease than we expected, and the men them- 
selves are doing magnificently by cooperating 
in every way to check this usual scourge of 
armies. Parents may feel that their sons are 
subject to less temptation in this line in 
the army than at home. 

“We aim to safeguard the men with 
every known defense for their welfare, from 
the moment they leave home until they are 
restored, or may have given their lives to 
their country. We guard them in camps, 
on the high seas, in the training camps in 
France and in the front line trenches. The 
American soldiers are presenting wonderful 
physical qualifications to stand all the hard- 
ships of war, as well as exceeding mental | 
keenness that will make of them the most 
invincible army in the world.” 

Instead of approving an appeal to Presi- 
dent Wilson to exempt ofhcers and employes 
of state, county and city health departments 
on the ground that they are needed in the 
preservation of public health, the association 
submitted the proposal to the surgeon-gen- 
eral for his consideration. A resolution in 
favor of permitting medical students to prac- 
tise medicine during the war was voted 
down. A demand that doctors of German 
or Austrian citizenship be prohibited from 
working in hospitals during the war was 
also defeated. Vivisection was favored un- 
der certain specified conditions. 

The American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons led the way to the 
large emphasis given to the physical recon- 
struction and rehabilitation of disabled sol- 
diers and sailors at one of the greatest 
meetings of the association and by many of 
its sections. The large proportion of these 
industrial doctors who were not older than 
early middle life, was noteworthy, very few 
gray heads being among them and most of 
them representing laymen. Many of the 
men wearing uniforms graduated into the 
medical staff of the army from the ranks of 
the others who are developing the industrial 
medical service of the railways, mining 
camps, manufacturing and commercial plants. 
Notable among them was Dr. Harry E. 
Mock, secretary of the association, who is 
assistant director of the Division of Re- 
construction in the surgeon-general’s office 
at Washington with the rank of lieutenant- 
He was taken into the service from 
his work at Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
where he developed its effective medical de- 
partment serving thousands of its employes. 

An allusion to the neglect of the teeth 
as one of the most frequent causes of dis- 
qualification for military service, elicited 
two surprising statements of fact. One was 
that the suspicion of malingering upon the 
part of a large group of workingmen proved 
to be groundless when as a result of an 
examination of their physical condition 
they received dental care which so es- 
tablished their health and improved their 
efficiency that their liability to injury mark- 
edly decreased. The other fact was cited 
to prove that the disqualification of railway 
engineers for continued service was due to 
neglect of the teeth, which accentuated the 
dangers to which their health was exposed 
by their sedentary habits. Dentists are or- 
ganizing to provide free treatment to drafted 
men who cannot pay for it. 

“Curative shops” as adjuncts of the hos- 
pitals were described as the means through 
which the physical reconstruction and re- 
education of disabled soldiers and sailors 
would help many of them to a better job 
than they had before the war. To this end 
the secretary of war is said to have ap- 
proved a plan of keeping all disabled sol- 
diers in the military service until the medi- 
cal department of the army has cured them 
as far as it is humanly possible. Dr. Frank 
Billings, the eminent Chicago surgeon, now 
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attached to the surgeon-general’s staff and 
placed in charge of this rehabilitation serv- 
ice for the whole country, announced that 
great reconstruction hospitals thoroughly 
equipped for extended treatment of every 
known type of permanent disability caused 
by wounds, gas and liquid fire and disease 
in the war will be erected in each one of 
the sixteen military districts. There the men 
discharged from military service on account 
of disability will be under the control of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
not only to receive the best treatment pos- 
sible, but to be trained for agriculture, car- 
pentering, shoemaking, electrical work, 
gardening and other occupations. The hos- 
pitals will be low buildings out in the open, 
where many can work on the farms. The 
whole atmosphere surrounding them will be 
such as to restore the spirit of the men and 
give them a renewed grip on life to enable 
them to reenter it with the same or greater 
aggressiveness and outlook. Dr. Billings 
estimated that 85 per cent of the disabled 
men will thus be returned to civil life fully 
qualified to be self-supporting. ‘These con- 
stitute only one-tenth of the men who may 
be wounded, but will number not less than 
100,000. Great applause greeted his decla- 
ration that “we must not sit by and be will- 
ing for them to peddle shoestrings on street 
corners or rot away in old soldiers’ homes.” 

Referring to the soldiers who come back 
“rattled,” Sir James MacKenzie, the noted 
British heart specialist, said: 

“We call it neuro-something-or-other, but 
all he needs is a holiday. The value of 
games as a therapeutic measure has never 
been sufficiently studied. Recreation is one 
of the greatest things in the reconstruction 
of disabled soldiers, particularly those suf- 
fering from shell shock.” 

The 5,000 or more women physicians in the 
United States were proportionately as well 
represented in the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association as were the men in the 
American Medical Association. Moreover, 
more than half of all the women physicians 
were found to have tendered their profes- 
sional services to the government for the 
medical reserve, notwithstanding the cus- 
tomary discrimination against women both 
as surgeons and nurses in the army. They 
voted to ask President Wilson to set aside 
this discriminatory usage, not for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of the service they 
could render directly not only, but in re- 
lieving medical men from some of the 
work that women could do as well. 

No better backing could have been given 
to this request than by Dr. Franklin K. 
Martin, chairman of the general medical 
board of the Council of National Defense. 
He said that there is no longer any legal 
obstacle to the entrance of women physicians 
upon military service on the same plane with 
men. While this is the only war in which 
general dependence has been placed upon 
women trained nurses, their efficiency had 


already broken down the old _ prejudice 
against women’s medical service in the 
army. “No one can possibly dream of men 


nurses equal to women,” he added. “The 
very quality of the maternal instinct makes 
the woman nurse supreme.” Claiming 
that women doctors can do certain things 
better than men, he said the country would 
need all its men and women doctors if the 
war continues. Thirty per cent of them 
will be required at the front and an equal 
number to safeguard the workers in muni- 
tions plants at home. He urged women 
physicians, therefore, to register with the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps, authorized 
by the Council of National Defense. Already 
sixty-four women doctors are working in a 
unit through the American women’s hos- 
pitals in France and another unit is leav- 
ing within a few days. 
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INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS 
AND THE RETURNING 
SOLDIER 


By William A. Evans, M. D. 


T is time for someone to propose a gen- 

eral plan for the reorganization of all 

medical service—preventive and cura- 
tive—and the allotment of physicians to 
military duties, the industries, farmers, 
health departments and other groups. The 
medical profession has been accused of a 
lack of social sense. The charge is gen- 
erally accompanied by an explanatory state- 
ment to the effect that they work so much 
as individuals and with individuals that 
they fail to see and perhaps are even unable 
to see the interests of society. In my opinion 
the most that can be said against them is 
that ofttimes they fail to appreciate the in- 
terests of the group in their concentration 
upon the needs of the individual. When 
something arises to focus their attention on 
the group they react readily to the stimulus. 
No better proof of this position could be 
had than the papers and discussions, first, of 
the meeting of the American Public Health 
Association held October last and, second, 
the meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago last week. The 
week’s program was inaugurated on the 
tenth by a meeting of the Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. This meeting was de- 
voted exclusively to the problems presented 
by industrial groups under conditions grow- 
ing out of the war. 

Dr. C. D. Selby of Toledo, Ohio, in dis- 
cussing the relation of the medical profession 
to industrial efficiency in war time said 
that it is estimated that six and a half indus- 
trial workers are required to produce the 
supplies necessary to maintain each soldier. 
An army of five million soldiers will re- 
quire the backing of 325 million people. 
These men are the industrial man power of 
the country. They must be kept fit if the 
five million are to be effective. To main- 
tain the physical and health standards of 
industrial workers, Dr. Selby proposes the 
organization.of an industrial medical re- 
serve corps. This corps would be composed 
of industrial physicians, surgeons and _ hy- 
gienists. They would be commissioned by 
the United States Public Health Service and 
would wear the uniform of that organiza- 
tion. Ranks would be determined by the 
Public Health Service. While the amount of 
pay would be fixed by the rank as assigned 
by the Public Health Service the physicians 
and surgeons are in the employ of the es- 
tablishments in which they serve and by 
which they are to be paid. Men would be 
trained for this work by serving as internes 
for a set period in large, well organized 
industrial establishments. In the event that 
an industrial plant is too small to afford an 
industrial physician, the plan contemplates a 
division of the time of an industrial physi- 
cian between that and other plants. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson, speaking on the em- 
ployment of rehabilitated men in industry, 
gave several reasons for the present labor 
shortage. A large proportion of the several 
million soldiers and sailors have been taken 
from the ranks of industrial workers. Im- 
migration practically stopped for four years, 
in the opinion of Dr, Patterson, will not be 
reestablished for many years. It may never 
be a source of considerable man power. A 
great many able-bodied workers are still 
engaged in non-essential work. Absenteeism, 
resulting from high wages, is unusually high. 
Much labor is now employed in jobs for 
which the men are not physically or other- 
wise fitted. There are 30,000 fatal accidents, 
300,000 serious accidents and 3,000,000 minor 
accidents each year. 

The withdrawal of physicians for military 
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services threatened awhile back to be a seri- 
ous hazard. Some of these conditions are tem- 
porary. Most of them will continue through- 
out the war and some will continue indefi- 
nitely. The rehabilitated 
ployed because, first, it is right, patriotic and 
humane and, second, because the man power 
is needed now and will be for many years. 

The Pennsylvania authorities sent out a 
questionnaire to 38,000 industrial establish- 
ments located in that state with a view of 
discovering how many of each type of in- 
jured men each establishment could advan- 
tageously make use of. On May 1 replies 
were still coming in. A tabulation showed 
then a demand for 42,111 crippled men. 
Positions were available for 5,783 men with 
repulsive face deformities, for 4,335 men 
with stiff fingers, for 4,021 men blind in one 
eye, and for 3,642 men deaf in one ear. 
Some employers wrote that the greater sta- 
bility of crippled men in an employment 
more than offset their physical handicaps. 
Dr. James Bordley told of a man who oper- 
ated a crane that had killed two men and 
severely injured three others, Examination 
showed him to be blind in one eye and 
therefore without perspective. This was 
probably the explanation of the accidents 
which his crane had caused. 

A training school for the blind has been 
organized at Baltimore under the Red Cross 
Institute for the Blind. This institute will 
train blind men for productive work, will 
put them in jobs and will oversee them after- 
wards. Men found not ‘fitted for the jobs 
given them will be withdrawn from the posi- 
tions and reassigned. The institute has or- 
ganized a savings association to help blind 
men in the management of their finances. 

Dr. Joseph Bloodgood explained the 
reason for many of the rulings of the draft 
authorities and told of how large groups of 
men now not eligible for military service 
could be put in condition to pass the exam- 
ining boards. D. C. McMurtrie gave a movy- 
ing picture and lantern slide demonstration 
of methods of education and training of 
cripples employed in France, England and 
Canada. Dr. O. P. Geier presented a most 
comprehensive plan for caring for the health 
of men engaged in industries. The plan has 
been adopted by the General Medical Board. 
It calls for an advisory committee on indus- 
trial medicine and surgery. On this com- 
mittee are Dr. Joseph Schereschewsky, Pub- 
lic Health Service; Dr. C. L. Alsberg, De- 
partment of Agriculture; V. H. Manning, 
Department of the Interior; Dr. W. A. Davis, 
Department of Commerce; Royal Meeker, 
Department of Labor; Magnus Alexander, 
organized, industry; J. W. Sullivan, or- 
ganized labor; Dr. Chas. H. Mayo, or- 
ganized medicine; Col: H. E. Mock, organ- 
ized industrial medicine and the army. 

The director of this work is to be Dr. 
Geier himself. The plan contemplates the 
retention at home of enough men to care 
for the employes of manufacturing plants. 
The program embraces work for the health 
and efficiency of industrial employes. One 
section of the scheme as outlined on paper 
provides for the control of all medical work 
of all sorts among the civilian population. 
This is a very ambitious program. It is 
questionable how much of this part of the 
program relating to general medical work 
among civilians can be made effective. 

The time is at hand when the drain of 
physicians to supply the army, navy and Red 
Cross war service when added to those 
loaned to our allies is leaving large groups 
of the civilian population with scant medical 
service, is depleting health departments and 
is jeopardizing the health of that 95 per 
cent of the population who must remain at 
home. The industrial physicians were quick 
to see this.. Out of this recognition this com- 
mission has grown. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN STATE 
AND NATION 


By Gertrude Seymour 


TATE health officers from the United 
S States and territorial officers from Can- 
ada have just held their sixteenth an- 
nual conference with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in Washington. Discus- 
sions centered especially upon health matters 
as they were affected by the war, and the 
scope of subjects included under this head- 
ing afforded additional proof that there were 
few phases of public health in this country 
not affected by the military activities. 

Sanitation of extra-cantonment areas, both 
in towns and rural districts stimulated by the 
presence of military posts, is becoming more 
definitely a part of community life thanks to 
the patience of administering officials and 
the never-ending process of education and 
demonstration among the people of these 
areas. 

Attention was called by Dr. A. W. Free- 
man, state health officer of Ohio, to the in- 
creasing prevalence of trachoma and its 
bearing on the health of military forces. 
This disease and hookworm were the sub- 
ject of notes of special warning. Less easy 
of detection, their progress northward was 
in the last few years perceptible and a num- 
ber of cases have been found among drafted 
troops. A system of federal supervision of 
civil industries was discussed as an im- 
mediately desirable intention of industrial 
hygiene. It is believed that in the near fu- 
ture a satisfactory system of cooperation be- 
tween the local plants, especially those de- 
voted to war industries, and the Public 
Health Service may be effected. 

The effect on public health of the shortage 
of physicians already beginning to be felt 
in this country is still a matter of prophecy. 
But it was held increasingly desirable to call 
public attention to the value of clinics and 
dispensaries and urge that these be used 
freely in order that the health of the com- 
munity should not suffer as practitioners 
were withdrawn for military service. 

Perhaps in all the sessions the three most 
important discussions were those concerning 
the use of records of drafted men for pub- 
lic health purposes on pellagra and venereal 
diseases. ‘To an important extent the mili- 
tary authorities are cooperating in many 
places with the civilian public health ofhcers 
by sending word of the number of men dis- 
missed from camp for tuberculosis or other 
communicable diseases. Such records may, 
it was believed, be kept entirely confidential 
and yet serve as the basis of important epi- 
demiological activity. 

Assistant Surgeon-General Goldberger re- 
ported on the experiment of the past year 
concerning pellagra in cotton mill villages 
of the South. These investigations showed 
beyond question that the incidence of pel- 
lagra was not dependable upon insanitary 
conditions. In places where the typhoid rate 
had been high, there was but little pellagra; 
where the pellagra rate had been high, there 
was very little typhoid. The experience of 
the Public Health Service thus far tends to 
disprove the claim of the transmissibility of 
pellagra through insanitary conditions; 
equally to prove the relationship of pellagra 
to dietary practices. Where families are 
unable to secure proper supply of animal 
proteid in their food, pellagra follows with- 
out question. There may be an adequate 
calory standard in the diet, but the absence 
of these particular protamines results in the 
disease. As animal food is increasingly 
expensive and difficult to obtain, the economic 
problem makes even more acute the question 
of maintaining the health of certain com- 
munities and one of the most important re- 
searches under way is that to discover in- 
expensive substitutes for animal proteids. 
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Interest in the problem of venereal dis- 
eases and the activities already begun to- 
ward their control was very marked. In the 
discussion a spade was called a spade and 
the approach to the problem was acknowl- 
edged to be medical first of all. Facilities 
for treatment must be furnished for those 
already willing to attend, but the responsi- 
bility must not be left upon the patient 
alone. The responsibility is the community’s 
and no infected person must be allowed to 
continue in the community as a menace to 
the general health. Hence the importance 
of requiring physicians to report cases of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. This measure en- 
ables the community to face its problem, pro- 
vides records indicating the actual preval- 
ence of the disease, and insures the detec- 
tion of carriers—-a measure as important 
and even more important in the case of 
venereal diseases than in typhoid or menin- 
gitis. But the medical treatment and law 
enforcement are not the only phases of the 
problem which were recognized by the con- 
ference and reports upon which were made 
available to the conference. If the prosti- 
tute is not to be allowed to earn her living 
by prostitution, she must be given something 
else to do when her term of treatment is at 
an end and-~she passes out of the role of 
“disease carrier.’ The sentiment was strong- 
ly against any ruling that should give a 
prostitute anything resembling a certificate 
of health which she could use on being set 
free-in the community again. The relation 
of prostitution to feeblemindedness is ever 
increasingly clear and the service of psychi- 
atrists at courts and detention hospitals was 
recognized as desirable in order that the 
feebleminded prostitute should be perma- 
nently segregated. 

Further, information to the general public 
as well as the infected individuals themselves 
regarding the nature of syphilis and gonor- 
rhea and the manner of transmission of these 
diseases was recognized as a matter of im- 
mediate importance. In the war crisis legis- 
lative action was necessary, but the perma- 
nent control of these diseases and the repres- 
sion of prostitution that is becoming a na- 
tional ideal must depend upon an intelligent 
public opinion. 

During the conference of health officers 
which followed that with the Public Health 
Service, addresses onthe venereal disease 
campaign were given by Major Snow and 
Major Sawyer, of the surgeon-general’s of- 
fice, and Assistant Surgeon-General Mc- 
Laughlin, of the Public Health Service. Ma- 
jor Snow outlined the general plan of the 
campaign developed by the War Depart- 
ment and Major Sawyer gave some results 
of recent study of venereal disease statistics. 
Among these statistics were the following: 
Eight states now report the cases by name: 
twenty-four by number, twenty-one quaran- 
tine known cases of infection until treatment 
renders them uninfectious, eleven have bu- 
reaus or divisions for special attention to 
venereal diseases, thirteen are now report- 


MiiraRIsM AND STATECRAFT 

By Munroe Smith. G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

286 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 

vEY $1.62. 

These able and thoroughly scholarly es- 
says, already published elsewhere, are well 
worth the enlarged and permanent form 
here given them. All of them, the author 
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ing. the: cases by number only, but report 
them by name if the individual disregards 
his warning and behaves as a menace to the 
community. 

Recently military figures have been so ar- 
ranged as to indicate the number of cases 
which were of civilian origin before the 
soldiers reached camp at all and those which 
were incurred subsequent to enlistment dur- 
ing leave of absence. ‘The result of this 
study showed during one period that twelve 
cases of infection had been incurred subse- 
quent to enlistment during a leave of ab- 
sence; two hundred ninety-two were of long 
standing and had been incurred while the 
men were still in civilian life. In another 
period the figures were thirty-two out of 
five hundred eighty. The extent of the 
civilian problem can hardly be more dramat- 
ically presented. Another fact which has 
been recently discovered by the military 
authorities is that relatively few men are 
infected on their way to camp. The men 
are taking their enlistment seriously. They 
leave home soberly and face their work in 
an earnest mood with little sympathy for 


hilarious midnight sprees and farewell per- 


formances. 

The position of the Public Health Service 
in this work as outlined by Assistant Sur- 
geon-General McLaughlin may thus be sum- 
marized: The service now operates twenty- 
four clinics for venereal diseases in extra- 
cantonment zones. In eight of these arrange- 
ments either have been made or are now 
being made whereby persons infected must 
be kept under definite control whenever 
necessary. This work could be rapidly ex- 
tended were funds available. It is the 
part of the service so to organize work in 
the various states that prostitutes shall not 
be driven from one place to another, but 
that each state shall face its own responsi~ 
bility, and that every precaution shall be 
taken that no prostitute be given a clean 
bill of health. In some of the extra-can- 
tonment zones letters are being sent to all 
prostitutes who have been living in red 
light districts recently closed, warning them 
that they must find other means of liveli- 
hood; another letter is being sent to drafted 
men who were found at the first examination 
to be infected with syphilis or gonorrhea, re- 
quiring their attendance at the authorized 
clinic nearest to their home. Finally, men 
who on account of venereal diseases are a 
menace to the public health are to be treated 
exactly as women are treated and prosti- 
tution, either open or clandestine, must be 
fought to a finish. 

The service is now arranging to appoint 
officers who shall cooperate with the state 
boards of health in various states in taking 
charge of the venereal disease work. Sal- 
aries are to be paid jointly by the state 
and federal governments. Appointees wear 
the uniform of the Public Health Service. 
Arrangements for such detail of officers had 
been completed in sixteen states at the time 
of the conference. 


says, “are at bottom studies of the German 
mind. The writer’s effort is primarily not 
to condemn nor to excuse, but to understand.” 
The most original and interesting matter in 
the volume is perhaps that contained in the 
few pages of the preface, where Prof. Mun- 
roe Smith sets forth his theory of German 
political psychology. “We are prepared,” 
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198th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Board of Trustees has declared an 
interest dividend for the six months ending 
June 30th, 1918, at the rate of, 
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per annum on all sums of $5.00 and upward 
entitled thereto, and payable on and after 
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Study Social and Labor Problems and 
See New York City During Vacation 


Special two-week courses, including ‘“‘The Economic 
Conflict,’ Prof. Scott Nearing; ‘‘Social Forces in Lit- 
erature,’ Prof. H. L. Dana, and other World Problems 
by leading radical exponents. Afternoon and evening 
“study tours’’ about the city. Send for Folder C2— 
Rand School of Social Science, 7 East 15th St., New York. 


someone has said in effect, “to deal with 
good persons with good ideas, or with bad 
persons with bad ideas. What is baffling is 
good persons with bad ideas.” 

The first essay points the contrast between 
the policy of the military man and the 
statesman in Bismarck’s time and since. The 
second shows how the Germany of William 
the Second, dominated by military consider- 
ations, has failed in the diplomatic game. 
The third deals with German theory and 
practice in the matter of the conduct of war. 
The fourth and last deals with underlying 
causes of the war and especially with the 
German desire for territorial expansion; it 
is based largely on Grumbach’s Das Annex- 
ionistische Deutschland. 

The book concludes on the note of the 
necessity for decisive victory. It does not 
deal with problems of settlement or reor- 
ganization after the war. 

EmiLy GREENE BALCH. 


SAINT’s REST 
By Sadie Fuller Seagrave. C. V. Mosby 
Co. 179 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.08. 


Tuberculosis is getting to be such a com- 
mon story nowadays that it has to be dressed 
up and sugar-coated in order to get it to the 
people in a way that will make an impres- 
sion. It used to be sufficient to say that tuber- 
culosis was curable and that sanatorium life 
was the life for the patient; but this story has 
been told so often that now we have to 
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expatiate upon the kind of life that one 
lives at the sanatorium and have to picture 
it in its attractive as well as unattractive 
aspects. 

Such a picture is given by Sadie Sea- 
grave, herself a patient for some time at 
the Iowa State Sanatorium. What she tells 


in this book is not entirely an autobiography, ° 


but a combination of her own experiences 
with those of others whom she has met and 
a few fictitious individuals whom she has 
created. It gives a reasonably true picture 
of life in a tuberculosis sanatorium. Many 
people think that such life is monotonous 
and gruesome, but to those who come to the 
sanatorium for the first time the homey, 
chummy ways of the patients in a well- 
conducted place seem to give it the atmos- 
phere of a club. Mrs. Seagrave has done 
well in emphasizing this feature of sana- 
torium life. 

Saint’s Rest is an attempt to tell in the 
form of fiction the story, of a girl who, very 
much against her will, is forced to go to the 
sanatorium. She finds there not only her 
health, but her happiness. While the book 
is somewhat sentimental in spots and is in- 
clined to be a bit prosy here and there, for 
those who are interested in the tuberculosis 
problem, and especially for those who have 
contact with this disease in their own 
homes, this volume conveys a message that 
will repay both in entertainment and infor- 
mation those who read it. 

Puitip P. JAcoss, 


War AppREssEs OF Wooprow WILSON 
With an introduction and notes by Arthur 
Roy Leonard. Ginn & Co. 129 pp. Price 
$.32; by mail of the SuRvEY $.37. 

FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
By Newton D. Baker. George H. Doran 
Co. 335 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 
By Franklin K. Lane. 
Comnisi pp: 
SurRvEY $.80. 

War Facr Tests FoR GRADUATION AND PRO- 

MOTION. 

Prepared by William H. Allen. 

Book Co. 80 pp. 

the Survey $.27. 

Visitors from Europe during the past few 
weeks have told us that the details of 
President Wilson’s war aims are more 
widely known and discussed in France and 
England than they are here. No public 
utterances probably ever have more suc- 
cessfully interpreted the common sentiments 
of so many nations or rallied so large a host 
to the defense of a great cause. War Ad- 
dresses begins with the Senate speech of 
January 22, 1917, and ends with that to 
Congress of February 11, 1918, including 
altogether thirteen items, in addition to an 
interesting introduction and_ illuminating 
notes upon the historical and diplomatic ref- 
erences in the speeches. The book deserves 
a wide circulation, especially among those 
who think they know what we are fighting 
for but who in their words and deeds betray 
sentiments entirely foreign to the war pur- 
poses as announced by the President and 
enthusiastically endorsed by the Allies. 

Frontiers of Freedom will make the Ger- 
man general staff rub their eyes to make 
sure they are awake. The men who ridi- 
culed Lord Haldane when war minister be- 
cause he attended grand maneuvers in 
civilian clothes and on foot will surely con- 
sider it both ludicrous and outrageous for 
an American war minister to concern him- 
self with such trifles as the well-being of the 
civilian populations near training camps or 
political democracy. 

The volume ends with three addresses to 
sections of the American expeditionary 
forces in France. It includes the fine 
speeches to the war camp recreation con- 
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ference in October and to the National Con- 
sumers’ League in November and many 
others which have received less publicity. 
In the preface Secretary Baker mentions that 
all the speeches were delivered extempora- 
neously and without other preparation than 
constant occupation with the subjects with 
which they deal. 

The subjects of some of Secretary Lane’s 
war-time addresses may be commonplace and 
his treatment of them not always in the 
highest realms of imagination, but a sin- 
cerity shines through them that is most 
heartening. His book, like that of Secretary 
Baker, gives the reader assurance that our 
President does not stand on a lone pinnacle, 
as critics are too apt to assert, but is sur- 
rounded by men who visualize the objects of 
the war as he does, to whom democracy mat- 
ters immensely, and who are determined, as 
he is, to see it applied to all human relation- 
ships, individuals and interests at home as 
well as among the nations of the world. 

These three books together form a useful 
supplement to the information on American 
reasons for entering the war, war aims, and 
the conduct of the war contained in William 
H. Allen’s War Fact Tests. In spite of all 
the emphasis laid by a large section of the 
press and of public opinion on the teaching 
of patriotism in the schools, teachers so far 
have been left very much to their own de- 
vices in collecting and piecing together the 
more important facts and drawing from 
them as best they can correct inferences. 
Mr. Allen’s little book, therefore, answers a 
real need. It is dignified in tone and does 
not neglect the important war-time causes of 
home town, home state and home country. 


CHILD BEHAVIOR 

By Florence Mateer. Richard G. Badger. 

239 pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY 

$2.10. 

In this recent monograph Miss Mateer 
illustrates the feasibility of applying to chil- 
dren of pre-school age methods of study 
analogous to those used by Yerkes, Watson 
and others on animals. Her position of psy- 
chologist at the Massachusetts School for the 
Feebleminded enabled her to test out this 
method on seven defective children. After 
this preliminary work and after intensive, 
prolonged experimentation on one normal 
five-year-old, Miss Mateer was able to stand- 
ardize her procedure so as to avoid inducing 
an unfavorable attitude toward the work on 
the one hand and introducing the complica- 
tion of a language factor on the other. In 
modified form Krasnogorski’s experiments 
were repeated upon an unselected group of 
fifty children ranging from twelve to 
eighty-nine months in age. The results were 
correlated with Binet tests, the Yerkes point 
scale, also with height, weight, grip and 
lung capacity. 

The main part of the work measures the 
rate of learning, retention, unlearning or 
adaptability, and relearning, all by the 
method of the conditioned reflex—in this 
case swallowing and other mouth movements 
acting in response to the natural stimulus 
of being fed with chocolate or to the con- 
ditioning stimulus of having a bandage ap- 
plied. The reactions were recorded on a 
kymograph, sample tracings being shown at 
the end of the book. The technic seems 
to have been carefully worked out, especially 
as regards the handling of the children, the 
wise use of the two and one-half minute 
periods between the various trials, the re- 
quirement of two successive correct reactions 
before a response was considered learned, 
and in the use of the saving method to test 
retention. 

In correlating with mental age some cum- 
bersome tables and interpretations might 
have been rendered clearer by the use of 
the “intelligence quotient,” an expression the 
author has consistently avoided. Likewise, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A person with some case 
work experience to assist the executive in 
doing the work and advising volunteers in 
the Home Service Section of the Red Cross 
in a city within commuting distance from 
New .York City. Salary $900 to $1,000. 
Address 2813 Survey.: 


WANTED—Capable Field Secretary for 
State-wide Mental Hygiene organization. 
Medical and psychiatric training desirable 
but not necessary. Must be competent 
public speaker and good organizer. Ade- 
quate salary and expenses. A-1 references 
required. Address 2814 Survey. 


WANTED—A woman of judgment and 
experience as Housekeeper in a small Chris- 
tian Settlement. Must be interested in the 
activities of the house. Address Miss Grr- 
TRUDE Ray, 1831 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Resident Kindergartner, 
Jewess, for day nursery, located in Neigh- 
borhood House near New York City. Ad- 
dress J. S., care of Survey. 


MALE ASSISTANT in Social Settle- 
ment House. Christian. Opportunity for 


advancement in position and salary. Ad- 


dress 2815 Survey. 


WANTED—Jewish woman of education 
and refinement, experienced in women and 
’ problems, educational and _ recrea- 
tional, to take charge of Y. W. H. A. Ap- 
ply J. N. Soxout, 1205 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans. 


WANTED—Directress of social work. 
Apply to Dr. CHartes. S. BERNHEIMER, 
Hebrew Educational Society, Hopkinson 
and Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


HOUSE-MOTHER desires position child- 
caring institution. Address 2811 Survey. 


YOUNG lawyer, draft exempt, politically 
desires 
temporary or permanent connection; ex- 
perienced organizer and director; capable 
executive; successful in subscription drives; 
publicity and advertising experience; mod- 
erate remuneration, Address 2816 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 
Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 


_ Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 


course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 


Ottawa. 
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in stating various conclusions, identical lan- 
guage in discussing rate of learning, in- 
crease in age, range of number of trials for 
either sex would have made the results more 
quickly comparable. 

Among the twenty-eight conclusions, many 
of which pertain solely to this work, we find 
corroboration of the facts that learning im- 
proves with age, that rapid learners rank 
higher on the Binet scale, that the range of 
trials for both relearning and unlearning is 
greater for boys than for girls, and that 
boys develop unlearning more rapidly than 
do girls. Some other sex differences are not 
so well supported by the statistics presented, 
but, as the author says, “a more extensive 
study will show that the functioning of the 
conditioned reflexes is influenced by even 
more factors than I have been able to indi- 
cate.” Such a study would also affect the 
correlation coefficients, the reliabilities of 
which are not given. 

The account of the experiments is preceded 
by a historical survey of child study, in itself 
a useful compendium, and by a brief chapter 
on the subject matter, methods and purposes 
of child study, the pedagogical purpose being 
somewhat deprecated. Some suggestions are 
given at the end for further use of this spe- 
cial method, with emphasis on the danger of 
formulating concepts regarding a child’s be- 
havior based upon a study of an isolated 
process. 

Miss Mateer has certainly established her 
point—that this purely objective method of 
study is one that can well be used with 
young children with many varying condi- 
tions. Its clinical value, apart from other 
findings, certainly needs further testing, 
though the author claims for it a higher 
prognostic value in discriminating psychas- 
thenics than is now derived from other tests 
employed. Mary T. WHiITLEY. 


JOTTINGS 


ONE thousand women are wanted by the 
Y. M. C. A. to go overseas to work among 
the American expeditionary forces. This 
number should be sent abroad by September 
1, according to John R. Mott, general secre- 
tary, who has just returned from an extended 
tour of the war fronts. 


THERE ARE all sorts of little proofs that 
social conditions in Russia are not so entirely 
disorganized and chaotic as enemies of the 
Bolshevik government there and here are 
trying to make out. Thus, for instance, the 
British Admiralty announces that from May 
31 clocks throughout Russia have been ad- 
vanced two hours to save light and fuel. 


MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Hadley, 
Mass., announces a three months’ course be- 
ginning June 26 to train women to be health 
officers in industrial plants. The course is 
open not only to college graduates, but to 
others who have had industrial experience. 


BELIEVING that at the very least 2,000,- 
000 American men will fight abroad and that 
the number may reach 5,000,000, the Uni- 
versity of Colorado has established two 
nurses’ training courses to meet the emer- 
gency. One of these, open to persons who 
have completed the freshman and sophomore 
years in an accredited college or university, 
consists of a course of lectures lasting three 
months, beginning in June, and followed by 
two years of hospital work. The other is a 
combination course for the B. S. degree and 
graduate nurses’ diploma, and consists of 
three years of college work, followed by 
three months of lectures in the summer and 
then by two years in a hospital. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


CoNnVALESCENT Criuss: A PLAN For REHABILITA- 
tron. By George Edward Barton, director of 
Consolation House, Clifton Springs, New York. 


Girts anD Kuaxi. Winthrop’ D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Is tHE Cuitp a Goop InvestMENT? Kips Bay 
Neighborhood Association, 799 Second Avenue, 
New York city. 


MakinG THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 


a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Story or Co-operation. By Agnes D, War- 
basse. 16 pp. 5 cents. Published by The 
Co-operative League of America, 2 West 13th 
St., New York. 


You SxHovutp Know Aszout Crepit Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty Cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3; official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Origi- 
nal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Avenue, Springfield, 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 


giene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
tent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
peers: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Community CenTER AssocraTIon, NATIONAL, po 
burgh, first week July. John Collier, pres.; bas 
Ed. L. Burchard, 617 C. St., Washington, D 
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JPHE-SURVEY’S DIRECT ORRSVORS SOCIAL AGENCLES 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION LIBRARIES 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Charters, Spo. | Mental Hygiene, Crprm, Ncmu. 
Survey : 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the SuRvEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, Aasprm. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Necsw. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fccca. 


General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Sxo. 
Conservation, CcuL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niuww. 
Consumers, CLa. 
Cooperation, Cua. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com.:on Ch. and Country Life, Fcecca. 
County Ywcea. 


Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and 
isabled Men. ; 


Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn: 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 


Efficiency Work. Bor. 

Electoral Reform, Ti, APpRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH : 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soe. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 


Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL. 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Netc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, Apza. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RcrepM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywcea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey _ Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesaw, Ncewa, News. 


Insanity, Nema. 
Institutions, Anza, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatr., Nee. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


Mountain hites, Rsv. 
Municipal Government,.Aprt, NFs. 
Negro Training, Hr, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, NrFs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Noprun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apea, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mss. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Art, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highlan 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Div. 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. ° 
Nsywca, Nwwceymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans. 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, Asa, Mss. \ 
Schools, Anwea, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sso, 

Social Hygiene, Asua, Mss. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fccca. 
Nwweymca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Statistics, Rs¥. 
SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., ept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Iacyw. 
Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Gwcc, Nwwermca, RcicpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Counci 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwee. 


Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St, 
New York. For aational employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensations 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. aed 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


' tions anywhere at cost. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized. for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
apie aah rotlaraeae® ere M.D., Sirs McCey 
Hall, Baltimore, M Mrs. Persis McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education, Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
aS. W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
rostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 

ap es promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
phlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
Efficiency systems in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York, Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


‘guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
onducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A pu lic service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter- Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
apes ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 

ds. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
ens and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 

G. P. Phenix, vice- -prin. ; Rogers, treas.; 

H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. Trains 

_ Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
vernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


= 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR  SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC,—Pres. Charles W. Eliot, 
acting sec’y, L. Vv. Ingraham, M. D., 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 


disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. emberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’ ¥ 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American eitizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritua] interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, socia 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


' NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 


TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. ° 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. Main division and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. Herman’ Biggs. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams. 
Organization. of Social Forces, W. J. Norton. 


Uniting of Native and Foreign Born, Graham 
Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with governmant agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in ering and and igauteert thee cee for girls 
of working age Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a te 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 


HEALTH NURSING — Ella. Phillips €randall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave, New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 


health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. ul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual] interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public  utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public, attitude towards the physically handicapped, 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ucation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov't, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC,.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the’ Aree Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
ertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp. D. Lane; Foreign Service, Brune Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An iastitution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race 

lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and smcthada: 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


National 
War Savings 
Day 


June 28th 


That’s the day we sign 
up. 

That’s the day we tell 
Uncle Sam just how hard 
we want to win this war. 
That’s the day our govern- 
ment has officially set for 
us to purchase War Say- 
ings Stamps. 


On June 28th every man, 
woman and child in the 
United States will be called 
upon to pledge his or her 
full quota of War Savings 
Stamp purchases for 1918. 

You will be expected to 
pledge the full amount that 
you can afford—no more— 
but by the same token, no 
less. 


In every state, county, city, 
town and village the War Sav- 
ings Committees are preparing 
for this big patriotic rally of 
June 28th. Unless you have al- 
ready bought War Savings 
Stamps to the $1,000 limit, get 
busy with paper and _ pencil 
and figure out the utmost you 
can do. 


Remember this. You take no 
chances when you go the limit 
on War Savings Stamps. They 
are the best and safest invest- 
ment in the world. They pay 
you 4% interest compounded 
quarterly. They can’t go below 
par. You can get back every 
dollar you put into War Savings 
Stamps any time you need it. 
You can turn them in at the 
Post Office any time for their 
full value plus interest. 

Uncle Sam is asking hundreds 
of thousands of men to give 
their lives to their country. He 
is asking you only to lend your 
money. 


What are you. lending? 
National 


War Saving Committee 
Washington 


This space contributed by the Survey 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history 
of the great war is a very remark- 
able work, and I look forward 
eagerly to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. It is not too 
much to say that no other man in 
this or any other country can quite 
parallel the work that Mr. Simonds 
has done. It is hard to say what most 
to admire; the really extraordinary 
grasp of the essential facts of the war 
which is shown; or the transparent 
clearness with which the facts are 
brought out; or the entire fairness 
and impartiality of the conclusions,” 
which one finds in 


THE 
HISTORY 


By FRANK 


Gite: the day in July, 1914, when one flaming editorial 
of Frank H. Simonds startled New York, his fame has 
stretched around the world. He is read by European gen- 
eral staffs. He is welcomed by President Poincaré and by 
Lloyd George. He is the one great historian whom this 
war has developed. 

And because Frank H. Simonds has become so great, the 
whole world is eager to help him with the writing of this 


‘Roosevelt Says— 


WAR 


story. Therefore those who know best some individual part 
of the great conflict—those who have played a part in it— 
have written of what they know best. There are hundreds 
of those contributors. One-third of the whole history is 
written by them-—the other two-thirds being written by 
Frank H. Simonds. They are the flashes of light illumi- 
nating the tapestry he weayes. 


WORLD 


H. SIMONDS 


THESE MEN HELFED TO Wale: THIS MISTORY. 


ORD NORTHCLIFF 
ORVILLE 
HUDSON 
HAN 


raeecOE ast 
EWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


WELL-KNOWN MEN READ IT AS THE FINAL WORD 


STE 


Albert J. Beveridge Says— 

“Mr. Simonds’ military chapters are the clearest, ablest, 
and fairest statements of the strategy and tactics of the 
war that have appeared in any country—certainly the best 
that have been published in America. And they are as 
enthralling as they are accurate—no fiction is so thrilling 
as this lucid narrative of the mightiest facts of history. 

“Dr. Albert Shaw’s introduetion is, alone, worth many 
times the price of this remarkable volume. It has Dr. 
Shaw’s peculiar qualities of elarity, simplicity, and just 
proportion, and nowhere, in so short a space, can be found 
such a wealth of historical fact and calm, undeniable reas- 
oning. No one who wishes to comprehend this greatest of 
world-struggles can afford to miss Dr. Shaw’s unrivaled 


TWO VOLUMES NOW READ 


AN HAY BEITH 
STANLEY WASHBURN 
HENRY REUTERDAHL 
ANNE JOHN P. HOLLAND, JR. 

SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


analysis, or the noteworthy chapters of Mr. Simonds’, to 
which it is the brilliant introduction.” 
5. CARDINAL GIBBONS Writes— 

“TI feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds will prove a valu- 
able contribution to the literature of the World War. The 
volume in hand makes easy, pleasant and interesting 
reading.’” 

Lindley M. Garrison, Ex-Secretary of War, Says— 

“T have just had the pleasure of seeing the initial 
yolume of the History of the World War by Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds. I was delighted with the treatment of the 
subject, but was not surprised thereat, as I knew of no 
one in this country better able to handle the subject in- 
telligently and comprehensively than Mr. Simonds.’” 


A LOW PRICE UNTIL THE 
BOOKS ARE FINISHED 


HB price of paper will go up again very soon. So to those who help us put in our paper order at once—by ordering 
a set now—before completion—we make a special low price. 
Send the coupon today for a’set at the low before-publication price. You will get the first two volumes on 


see into its heart. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


~ 


approval and you will get each other volume as soon as it comes out. In the history of this nation there has never 
been a time like this. Not in the Civil War nor/ during the Revolution haye the 

3 American people been in such heroic mood. o 

You must know the truth about this stupendous thing. You must - 


You who live in this generation must own this work— - Sur. 
you who haye an opportunity to save money on it ate 6-22-18 
must not miss this chance. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. =_> 
30IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 


; > ofe Please send me, all charges prepaid, 


contain the complete history of this World War 
from beginning to end, 


ion — REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO, 
80 Irving Place 

New York 


Gentlemen:— 


a 


the first two volumes of the “History of 

the World War” by Frank H. Simonds and 

other famous contributors. If not satisfactory 

I will return them in five days, but otherwise 

I will remit $1.00 a month for 16 months. In 
return I am to receive the other volumes (mak- 
ing a total of five) of this history as soon as 
they are released from the Press. The set will 


